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~ DEVELOPS SELF ASSURANCE AND 
COOKING ABILITY 


WOW ! Kids have a wonderful time cooking their own delicious meals 
away from camp. EASY. Even younger groups enjoy cooking KAMP- 
PACK. Develops cooking skill. Lightweight and easy to carry. Makes 
hikes and “cook-outs” more fun. Brings your boys or girls back to your 


camp next year. 


READY for a “cook-out” in one minute with KAMP-PACK. Your 
counselor picks up a packet of soup, one of meat and potatoes, one of 
beverage and one of dessert. Takes just 1% minutes to gather breakfast, 
lunch and dinner for an overnight hike. Saves cook’s time preparing and 
packaging food. 
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camp 
directors 


see how Field’s 
can help you 

and your campers 
to plan a 
successful season 


Visit our School and Camp 
Bureau (Fourth Floor, North, 
Wabash) and learn how our 
specialized camp consultant 
and referral services can assist 
you and your prospective 
campers. Discover, too, how 
making Field’s your outfitting 
headquarters is an extra service 
to your campers and their 
parents. Here they can shop in 
pleasant surroundings in a 
store that generations of 
parents have relied on for fine 
quality merchandise and 


courteous service. 
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Fully Enrolled a Year Ahead 


The December Campinc MacazINE 
“Letters” column contained an inquiry 
from a camp director about so-called 
“Early Bird” clubs for stimulating 
early camp enrollment. In the reply 
to the inquirer the suggestion was 
made that many camps offer a financial 
inducement to obtain early enrollments. 


To me this seems such a waster of 
money and effort. Why not ask camp 
directors to adapt my system? We 
called it a Booster Plan in the early 
days; now it is just accepted. 

September Ist, 1953 Camp Belknap, 
the N. H. State YMCA Camp was 
fully enrolled with paid Registrations 
for 1954, and a waiting list’ inaugurat- 
ed in addition. This is the seventh 
consecutive year this has happened. 

Two simple ideas easily adaptable in 
any camp will bring this result, assum- 
ing the camp is well conducted and 


does a real job with Leadership, Pro-. 


gram, Good Food and Publicity. 


First, each parent is asked to register 
for the ensuing year before leaving 
camp (a small fee required). This 
saves a place for their son. This gives 
several hundred dollars advance 1n- 
come for the coming year. Second, 
(here is where you'll have to adapt 
yourself;) adapting your Honor System 
or System of Awards to aid early re- 
cruitment. 

Camp Belknap always has had an 
Honor System. These boys were call- 
ed from their bunks the night before 
leaving camp and inducted into their 
age group through a very meaning- 
ful Candle or Firelight Service. A sys- 
tem of emblems. marked these lads, 
and with a possible ten per season per 
division, making 40 possible elections 
by the Division Heads and Cabin lead- 


ers in each of four Divisions. 


These boys became permanent mem- 
bers (until promoted) of the Junior 
Honor Cabinet and arrive a day early 
each season to help orient new camp- 
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ers and to help plan programs at the 
grass roots level. (This Honor System 
returns 40 to 50 boys to Camp each 


year.) 

Anticipation by other campers who 
hope to make the grade also have a 
real incentive to return each year. 


Honor Boys, upon reaching 12 years 
are eligible to become Trial Camper 
Leaders; Camper Leaders at 14 years; 
Junior Leaders at 16 years and Re- 
placement Leaders at 17 years, and 
even Senior Cabin Leaders. These 
come thru election of an eight man 
staff, (Director, Division Heads, etc.) 
Each step must be earned. 

This desire for Honors and a place 
in leadership without undue pressure 
holds a distinct re-enrollment incentive 
for a great many youths. A good camp 
is vital to the entire plan. 


These ideas have been adapted by 
Private Camps as well as “Y” Camps, 
using their own Honor System and 
Nomenclature. 


Reid O. Besserer 
Camp Belknap, Lakeport, N. H. 


Insurance Suggestion 


In recent years, insurance companies 
have been putting into their policies 
clauses like this one found in mine: 


“Class I means—“there is no opera- 
tor of the automobile under the age of 
25 years resident in the named _in- 
surers household or employed as a 
chauffeur of the automobile.” 


And my son had just become old 
enough to get a driver’s license. And 
some of our 20-year-old counselors had 
driven my car on occasion. 

Upon discovering such faulty cover- 
age. I took out “Class II” insurance 
which covers “under-25” drivers. 


Doubting whether I’m the only 
camp director that didn’t have his car 
insured properly, I think it would be 
well if other camp directors would 
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check their policies to see that they are 
adequately covered. 
David S. Keiser 
Camp Lenape 
Tafton, Pa. 


Many thanks, )r. K., for this useful 
tip.—kEd. 


Reprints Wanted 


Are reprints available of the article 
of Julian Smith, “Outdoor Education 
—Fad or Fundamental?,” that appears 
in the December issue of Campinc 
MacazinE? And what is the price of 
reprints, if available. I should like to 
have 20 copies. 

Mary Northway’s article, “Camp 
Was Always an Adventure,” is out- 
standing. I hope every camp director 
in America will read it — and heed it. 

R. Alice Drought 


Phoenix, Arizona 


We are delighted with the fact that 
you liked the two stories in the Decem- 
ber issue — one of them enough to 
want reprints. 

Actually, it isn’t really economical 
to order reprints in quantities as low 
as 20. The lowest figure our printer 
guotes on is 100 reprints. If just a 
small number of reprints is needed, it 
is usually better to order extra copies 
of the magazine.—Ed. 


Mass Feeding 


Enclosed is a recent listing of pub- 
lications of the government printing 
ofice. Included in the listing is the 
“Emergency Mass Feeding Instructor 
Course,” which might have interest as 
a tie-in with the article in the Decem- 
ber issue of Campinc MaacazineE on the 
pilot course in mass feeding at Ft. Lee. 

While they issued some books to us 
down there, which covered the content 
of the course, the material was to be 
revised in the light of recommenda- 
tions of the participants in the pilot 
course. Apparently, this is an an- 
nouncement of the availability of the 
revised material. 

Arline Broy 
Camp Fire Girls, Inc. 
New York City. 


Camp directors interested in obtain- 
ing a copy of the brochure mentioned 
by Mrs. Broy may obtain one by writ- 
ing the U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Division of Public Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. The catalog 
number to ask for is FCD 1.2:F 32, 
and the cost 1s 45¢. 
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Social Security Clarified 


I have operated a private camp for 
girls for nearly 50 years, and would 
now like to turn over operation of 
the camp to someone else. However, 
this presents a problem since I did not 
particularly wish to sell the camp, but 
rather to have someone else run it for 
me. At the same time I don’t want to 
lose out on my social security income, 
yet if I did not take some income from 
the camp, it is obvious that social 
security does not provide enough to 
live on. 


Is there any way in which I could 
set up my organization in such a way 
that I can retain ownership in the 
camp, and yet have someone else to 
run it for me, while still not having 
income from the camp interfere with 
my social security benefits. 


Name Withheld 


The legal consultant to whom CM 
referred this inquiry points out that 
the camp director in question should 
seek the advice of competent legal 
counsel on this question, and expresses 
the opinion that any competent at- 
torney could work out a satisfactory 


plan. 


He further points out that, like any 
other investor over the age of 65, a re- 
tiring camp director may continue to 
draw profit from his camp and receive 
social security, provided he does not 
contribute any work to the camp. Thus 
he could lease the camp or sell it, 
retaining a percentage of profits for 
himself, especially if it is incorporated 
and he holds stock and receives divt- 
dends. Of course he cannot retain any 
salary for himself, as this would de- 
feat his claim for social security. 


Our counsel further points out that 
there are many ways of working this 
out, and the camp director’s best bet 
would be to place such a problem as 
this before competent legal counsel in 
his own area in order to obtain the 
best advice as to how to proceed.—kKd. 


A Little Bit More 


I have enjoyed receiving your pub- 
lication over the past two years. The 
articles have been very good, both in- 
teresting and educational. I feel that 
because of some of the articles I have 
read I have been able to help campers 
a little bit more than when I started 
going to camp as a waterfront director. 


Marvin Kleinman 


New York, N. Y. 








Unsurpassed 


in Design, Safety 
and Performance 





The plus factor makes American the 
most respected name in playground 
equipment. Plus in design—American 
leads the field. Plus in performance— 
stronger, more ruggedly built for life- 
time repair-free service. Plus in safety 
—American craftsmen are aware of 
their responsibility for safety of your 
children. Thus with American you 
get far superior design, unexcelled 
performance and unmatched safety. 





American Streamlined 
Extra Heavy Duty 
Park Bench 


All-American Picnic Grill 
Portable or Stationary 








AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 
PARK, PICNIC, PLAYGROUND, SWIMMING POOL 
AND DRESSING ROOM EQUIPMENT 











The Camp Shop 


AN UNUSUAL ORGANIZATION 
DEDICATED TO ProvipING UNUSUAL OUTFITTING SERVICE 
For AMERICA’S FINEST 


PrivATE CAMPS AND SCHOOLS 


DO CALL ON US! 





562 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 
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OUR AUTHORS 


... in this issue 


KENNETH WEBB, author of the 
article on fostering staff initiative, is 
director of Camp Timberlake for Boys 
in Plymouth, Vt. He is probably well 
known to many readers as the author, 
with his wife, of the enthusiastically 
received camping book “Summer 


Magic.” 


MARGARET M. WALSH is the au- 
thor of “Good Nutrition — A Camp 
Obligation.” Miss Walsh is Consultant 
Dietitian for the Cleveland Welfare 
Federation. Her book, “Food and Nu- 
triton Manual,” has been used by many 
camp directors and dietitians. She is 
past treasurer and present member at 
large of the Executive Board of the 
Lake Erie Section, ACA. 


DR. CHARLES ROTH, author of 
“How Bend the Twig,” has been as- 
sociated with Camp Winnebago, Fay- 
ette, Me., for many years. His winter 
vocation is Assistant Professor and 
Counseling Psychologist at City College 
of N. Y. 


JOEL C. HOLIBER, contributor of 
the article on outdoor skills and social 
attitudes is year-round director of New 
York University Camp, Sloatsburg, 
N. Y., and an instructor in education. 
He formerly served at Pennsylvania 
State College, with the Boy Scouts of 
America, Greater New York Council, 
and Cortland State Teachers College. 


LAWRENCE B. KENYON who 
writes of a new source for counselors, 
is presently a counselor at Davenport 
High School. He holds a master’s de- 
gree in guidance from Northwestern 
Univ. and has done additional grad- 
uate work at Michigan State College 
and Univ. of Colorado. 

Mr. Kenyon has spent six summers 

in camping work—serving from coun- 
selor to sectional director. He is mem- 
ber of the Davenport YMCA Camp 
Committee. 
The authoritative and _ experienced 
words of WES KLUSMANN, past 
president of ACA, also appear in this 
issue. Mr. Klusmann’s article on 
“Building an. Adequate Staff” was 
given as a talk to the Maryland Sec- 
tion, ACA. 
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Guideposts for directors 


ON BUILDING AN ADEQUATE STARE 


O BUILD young men and wom- 

en who dare to dream, who are 
equipped emotionally to act and tech- 
nically to serve, whose imaginations 
are fired by the demands of a free- 
dom—loving society for a sane and 
well ordered existence—this is our 
concern as we consider the problems 
in the leadership of youth. 

There are several steps throughtful 
directors may take in building an ade- 
quate staff to achieve these purposes. 
First of all, formulate the aims of your 
camp. You cannot begin to recruit a 
staff until you have carefully thought 
out what you want to do. What are 
your broad basic objectives? The Ameri- 
can Camping Association’ says, “The 
objectives of every camp should be 
clear and specific. It is the camp ad- 
ministration’s responsibility to present 
its objectives so that they may be un- 
derstood by camp staff, parents and 
children.” 

A hint toward objectives is found 
in a further statement by ACA. 
“Camping ‘includes at least five ele- 
ments: out-of-doors, recreation, group 
living, education, and social adyjust- 
ment; for camping is a recreational 
experience in the out-of-doors, which 
provides special opportunity for educa- 
tion and for social adjustment through 
group living.” For children, this had 
better add up to FUN! 

Objectives determine methods. These 
objectives are variable with the types 
of camps, but for the individual camp, 
they must be specific. Yes, specific with- 
out becoming static; this means fre- 
quent evaluation and reformulation. 


Job Specifications 

Secondly, develop job specifications. 
For each position in the camp, there 
must be a clear statement of the qual- 
ities needed and the specific duties of 
the job. 

Harvie Boorman in the “Administra- 
tion of the Modern Camp,” has some 
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By Wes H. KLusMANN 
National Director, Camping Service 
Boy Scouts of America 


splendid statements that describe char- 
acteristics of successful counselors: 


1. Executive ability and dispatch. 

2. Ability to forsee consequences of 
conduct. 

3. Ability and thoroughness in an- 
alyzing problems and situations. 

4. Ability to stimulate in campers, 
initiative, planning, leadership of ac- 
tivities, evaluation of results. 

5. Ability to help campers face issues 
that arise in living together in the 
camp community. 

6. Ability to use cooperative rather 
than autocratic methods of control. 

7. Ability to deal with difficult 
campers. 

8. Ability to extend and enlarge 
campers’ interest. 


How very difficult it is to discover 
these qualities, yet on interviewing a 
person who would work with children 
or would counsel with leaders, these 
qualities are the significant ones and 
should take precedence over the tech- 
nical camping skill possessed by the 
candidate. It is so much easier to ac- 
quire the technical skills. 


Skill qualities are important, how- 
ever, because the practical skills of 
taking care of oneself in the open have 
just as much meaning today as any 
time in the past. 


Yes, skills of camplife are impor- 
tant as well as the particular skills for 
specific responsibilities. We would add 
to these right mental attitudes, good 
personal habits, ability to work with 
individuals and groups, and an ap- 
preciation of the out-of-doors. 


Established Personnel Policy 


Have an established personnel policy. 
There should be written policies cover- 
ing such matters as remuneration, liv- 
ing conditions, time off, job descrip- 
tion, privileges, relationships, personal 
conduct, conditions for reemployment. 

It is becoming more and more im- 





portant for us to concentrate on two 
segments of our staff. 
First of all we want to hold the best 


—to retain, from year to year, those 
staff members who give adequate ser- 


vice. Here’s where personnel policy of 


a given camp becomes of tremendous 
importance. What is it that holds a 
person on the job from year to year? 
It is not just money, because you can’t 
buy loyalty. The answer is not found 
in special privileges, because loyalty is 
not based on benevolent paternalism. 
The greatest single lure I know is a 
sense of partnership. This would be 
my basic-aim in the building of a 
stafl—to develop a sense of partner- 
ship—that feeling a person gets that 
the camp is depending on him, that 
his team relationship is important. 


This partnership is a plus factor in 
a sound personnel policy. Count, there- 
fore, on holding a good percentage of 
your staff. 


How would you do this? Well, 
among other things, involve your staff 
in reaching important decisions. Seek 
their advice. Try to honestly become 
dependent upon them for guidance and 
support. 


Share important responsibilities with 
them; make them feel you. have un- 
wavering confidence in them. The only 
really happy people are the ones who 
get a big kick out of the way they do 
their daily jobs. They thrive on chal- 
lenge and self-fulfillment; the most 
solid sense of worthwhileness comes 
from meeting and mastering the prob- 
lems of the day. 

Then, build for the future. Keep 
building staff from the bottom, from 
among the campers. These young peo- 
ple, who have the spirit of the camp 
built into their very souls, can bring 
a richness into the camp staff as they 
ripen and mature on the job. 

Yes, they may have to work up from 
casual, menial jobs, but in the years to 
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come, some of them will be your first- 
line staff persons. 

I cannot leave this phase of the sub- 
ject without saying that I’m deeply 
concerned these days about the atti- 
tudes of some of our law makers and 
prospective camp employees who see 
the job in a children’s camp in a 
regrettably modern light, with wages— 
hours—privileges taking precedence 
over Service—Loyalty—Personal Inter- 
est. 

You cannot put a natural living re- 
lationship with children on a time- 
clock basis. (It is the free man who 
does more than is required of him and 
the slave who does just that which is 
required.) 


The Volunteer Spirit 


While we must stand firm on the 
principles of just dealing and human 
rights, and refuse to take personal ad- 
vantage, we must courageously fight 
to maintain that spirit of volunteerism 
that draws on the finer nature of man. 
This is one of the ingredients of good 
character, that is transmitted only 
from one to another when receptivity 
has been conditioned by completely 
selfless motives. 

Another step necessary in develop- 
ing a good staff is to recruit many and 
early. The camp director should make 
staff selections from a wide field of 
candidates about whom he has signifi- 
cant and accurate information. 

A quick review of sources for staff 
would include many possibilities. First 
of all, as we mentioned, consider your 
previous year’s staff personnel. Then, 
you may draw from your own agency 
or organization. (If a private camp, 
contacts with your parent group is 


often helpful.) 


Colleges and universities, especially 
those specializing in group work, physi- 
cal education, recreation, education 
and forestry may provide leaders. I 
know some camp directors who are 
particularly keen for rural personnel 
because of their close association with 
the land. They know how to work 
with their hands as well as their heads. 


College placement bureaus are usual- 
ly delighted to receive posters, an- 
nouncements, and _ staff application 
blanks. Some technical schools may 
have persons for some of your specialty 
jobs. 

Placement bureaus for camp coun- 
selors are operated in some cities by 
ACA, Council of Social Agencies, or 
some department stores dealing in 


camper supplies. U. S. and State Em- 
16 


ployment Bureaus have been found to 
be good source in some areas. You 
may also want to advertise in news- 
papers and magazines. 

Take advantage of your own per- 
sonal contacts. Your friends will work 
for you if they know your needs. 





"It is the free man who 
does more than is required 
of him, and the slave who 
does just that which is re- 
quired.” 





Don’t be backward in your search for 
good personnel. Personnel is like gold 
—it’s where you find it. Occasionally, 
you'll find camp personalities whose 
service you cannot buy, service you 
never dreamed was available. 

Finally, there are, of course, others 
such as sportsmen, conservationists, 
foresters, government agency person- 
nel, who can render special service to 
your camp on special occasions. 


Careful Selection 


From your wide range of candi- 
dates, make careful selection. A com- 
plete application blank would include 
such items as age, educational back- 
ground, camping experience, previous 
work with children; age group of chil- 
dren in which candidate is interested, 
special abilities, hobbies, personal phil- 
osophy of camping, health, past em- 
ployment; personal references. Perhaps 
a statement by the candidate on why 
he is interested in a job in your camp 
might be requested. 

The information on this blank would 
help in initial appraisal. 

Follow up on references. Do more 
than just ask for general impressions. 
Why not ask some specific questions 
about the candidate, such as, “How did 
the candidate comé to your attention,’ 
What are the candidate’s strongest 
points? 

Provide ample time for a_ personal 
interview. First tell the candidate about 
the camp and secondly about the job. 
This provides for natural, easy discus- 
sion, breaks the ice better, and gives 
background for discussion of the job. 
Remember, that the counselor is ap- 
praising you, too. 

Give him a frank: and accurate. pic- 
ture of your camp and its operations; 
give him job specifications and review 
of your personnel policies. Tell him a 
little about those he may be associated 
with. 


If possible, also include an interview 
for the candidate with the head of the 
department in which he is interested. 
This is desirable for both persons. 

Provide the staff member with a 
written statement of his responsibil- 
ities, when he is to report, the amount 
he is to be paid and when, the length 
of the camping season, and other de- 
tails in respect to time-off, personal 
equipment, etc. If accepted in writing, 
this is a contract. 

Make clear to him any responsibility 
he has for attending pre-camp training 
sessions. 

Proper Training 

Be sure you provide proper training. 
Staff training is a complete subject in 
itself, but just a few thoughts to com- 
plete the picture of Building An Ade- 
quate Camp Staff. 


First of all, keep in contact with staff 
members from the time they are select- 
ed until they report for duty. Informal 
training can be carried on through 
friendly correspondence. 

If most of your staff is located in the 
same city or general area, staff meet- 
ings for planning and training can be- 
gin shortly after the first of the year. 
Do some of your basic planning in the 
unhurried moments long before camp 
opens. 

Plan definitely for a “minimum of 
three days pre-camp training,” says 
ACA. 

In conclusion there is just one item 
that looms large in my thinking as a 
good device for getting every staff 
member to think seriously about his 
job. This is the first item mentioned in 
this paper relating to “Aims and Ob- 
jectives.” 

This should be a must item in a 
pre-camp training course. Call it “Our 
objectives for camp this summer.” On 
a small-group project basis, have lists 
made of those things the staff would 
like to see accomplished. A report ses- 
sion would bring all together, and from 
a combined report, submitted on huge 
sheets of newsprint or butcher’s paper, 
build the platform for the current sea- 
son. This would represent the com- 
bined thinking of all and provide a 
logical basis for all subsequent training. 

These thoughts are dedicated to the 
child in your camp and his experience 
with a congenial living group. May 
our understanding of method and skill 
in management bring to him the true 
joys of life in the open and the full 
benefits of temporary citizenship in 
your camp community. 
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AMPING SKILLS bring about 

many opportunities for learning 
other than the actual skill itself. These 
things present themselves easily and 
naturally as they relate to social group 
learning. Camping skills are not a 
means to an end in themselves, but a 
means to a larger goal. If we learn 
skills in camp by doing them through 
proper democratic methods, a great 
deal more will be accomplished in the 
outdoor education program. 

During the two week College 
Campus Elementary School camp ses- 
sion at Camp Huntington, staff mem- 
bers from the State University of New 
York, at Cortland, found that certain 
camp skills were especially valuable in 
teaching more than just the skill it- 
self. Thirty-four seventh and eighth 
graders came to Cortland State Teach- 
ers College Camp on Raquette Lake, 
in the Adirondack region of New York 
State. Their full participation in out- 
door skills was a part of their camp- 
ing and outdoor education program in 
the school curriculum. 


Methods and Thoughts 


Learn by doing—let, it come natural- 
ly, was the basic philosophy at the 
elementary school encampment. Ex- 
periencing things at camp is one of the 
best ways to learn naturally. Certainly, 
learning is just an ordinary process. 
One doesn’t even know how it comes 
about at times. Actually, it takes plan- 
ning and careful thought as to what 
one’s main procedures should be, and 
this is true at camp. Any activity has 
some basic points to administer and 
organize. These set patterns vary with 
the activity. 


A knowledge of the subject, a meth- 
od, a purpose and an interest are es- 
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sential for accomplishment. Display 
and demonstration are beneficial. Par- 
ticipation is an absolute necessity. Ob- 
viously the more experience that one 
has on the subject, the greater confi- 
dence he gains even though the same 
situation never occurs twice. One must 
have a keen sense to see quickly the 
changes that must be made, then to be 
able to project his own ideas and 
imagination under any circumstances, 
and also to bring these forth from 
others. This sensing is very important. 
At camp you have an outdoor experi- 
ence, a life situation—where nothing 
happens the same way twice. Can you 
imagine something different, continual- 
ly? New approaches, presentations, 
methods, ideas needed without warn- 
ing—is this not what it means? Surely, 
but it all spells fun in working with 
others, especially at camp. 


Furthermore, the skills of outdoor 
life present a marvelous learning op- 
portunity in many categories. These 
camping skills present many possibili- 
ties for adventure and enable one to 
camp more efficiently while being able 
to contribute to the group, not only 
during the process of learning, but also 
afterwards. The integrating factors of 
getting along with others, appreciation 
for the other person’s point of view, 
tolerance, and respect for the other 
fellow’s rights, can always be present. 
The democratic procedures which one 
uses in dealing with the group during 
the teaching of camping skills can 
also give many additional lessons on 
group cooperation. 


Learning Situations 


Take, for example, the basic camp 
activity of firebuilding. Do not camp- 
ers, as they help set up a display show- 
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ing what to use to build a fire, how 
to use it, and also to illustrate dif- 
ferent types of fires, soon realize the 
purpose of the preparation? Do they 
not learn the kinds of wood, soft and 
hard, how the Indians used the star 
fire, and the conservation factors of 
extinguishing campfires? 

In activities such as splitting wood, 
trimming trees and the contact method 
of chopping and splitting, they not 
only learn the care and use of the axe, 
but they ‘also use varieties of wood, 
and learn the distinguishable features 
of live and dead trees. The handiness 
of the crosscut and bow saw is also 
evident. The safety factors which are 
so important in the use of these tools 
are practiced, and safety in this skill 
becomes a reality. 


When campers are out walking, or 
when they are just talking about na- 
ture, the woods around them, the new 
plants and birds, the staff has a per- 
fectly natural opportunity to stimulate 
the children towards nature. When 
great interest is shown, special facts 
about ferns, trees, and other wild life 
can be taught. The use of games is a 
good device for giving this kind of 
information. On bird walks, they, of 
course, learn skills in bird lore, but 
more than that, they come to appre- 
ciate the beauty of the woods, the 
colors, the way things grow, and the 
joy of just being out early in the 
morning. 

Even packing for a trip can create 
additional values to campers if staff 
and some of the more experienced 
campers explain the uses and advan- 
tages of different packs, as well as their 
history and construction. Cooking 
teaches not only the basic skills in- 
volved, but also simple lessons in thrift 
and being practical. 
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By KENNETH B. WEBB 


ANY CAMP directors are also 
M school teachers. Almost as many 
may have found that ideas suggested 
by faculty members, especially young 
members, are not cordially received. 
Administrators either don’t want to be 
bothered or actually resent ideas which 
don’t originate with them. And so the 
staff learns to conform, but the result 
is not inspiring. 

Do camp directors ever carry this 
sad situation over into their camps? Or 
do they welcome ideas from their staff 
as evidence of honest interest, as op- 
portunity to give staff a feeling of 
sharing in a common endeavor, and a 
chance to pick up many valuable sug- 
gestions for the camp’s improvement? 
Do they realize that an attitude of 
receptivity to ideas—no matter how 
immature or how “screwy” they may 
seem to be—is probably the finest 
single aid to high staff morale? 

Many directors do. Their camps 
show it. Not only is the atmosphere of 
the camp one of enthusiasm and gay 
cooperation, but the children’s faces 
shine (through occasional dirt) with 
the deep satisfaction of youngsters who 
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have found an outlet for their own 
creative urge, who have a share in 
molding their own environment. 

Just as an autocratic handling of 
faculty or staff gets passed on to stu- 
dents or campers, so is this recognition 
of the preciousness of an individual's 
ideas unconsciously transmitted from 
the director through his staff to the 
children. The result is that eventually 
the place seems to be fairly bubbling 
with ideas. Boredom? What’s that? 
Problems of discipline? Too busy to 
dream up any! 

A visitor coming into a certain camp 
at almost any time of day might have 
noticed a group of absorbed youngsters 
squatting beside their counselor watch- 
ing a home-made kiln where precious 
lop-sided bowls and vases were being 
fired. This particular counselor with 
the interest and the know-how in 
ceramics is no longer there, and the 
old kiln lies neglected. But one may be 
sure that the director, alert to counse- 
lor interest and hobbies, has found 
other nuggets in staff ideas. 

Another camp has a_ remarkable 
weaving program in which nearly all 





campers take a lively interest. It was 
started at the suggestion of an inter- 
ested counselor long ago. 


Ideas in Construction 


A walk through many camps reveals 
interesting bits of construction, some 
still used, some of which have served 
their purpose and linger to recall high 
enthusiasms of other summers. One 
such is an odd squarish structure built 
of native stones, put together with ob- 
viously amateur workmanship. It is a 
sauna. 

“Know what we ought to have 
here?” asked the counselor who had 
just returned from Finland. “We 
ought to have a sauna,” he continued 
between puffs on an old pipe as he 
sat on the silent waterfront with his 
director after taps. “Sauna’s a Finnish 
bath. Finns use them all the time. 
Healthiest race in Europe.” 

So it happened that this director 
found a new way to make the “Sat’dy 
night bath” glamorous to his small fry. 
And since most of the older boys had 
puffed and grunted over the stones 
they had carried, they were regular 
customers too, and the camp was very 
clean that summer—and healthy. 

“IT got an idea!” 

So many enterprises of great pith 
and moment begin that way. “I got an 
idea,” says the lanky youth with the 
gleam in his eye and the eager fol- 
lowers. “We been talking all rest hour 
about how we could build an outdoor 
gym down there by the tall trees near 
the waterfront. It can have ropes to 
climb, flying rings, and ladders.” 

“And Jim and me want to build a 
boxing ring with ropes and sawdust 
from the stable,” another youth puts 
in eagerly. 

Total cost to the camp—around $25. 
Value to the builders and users—in- 
calculable. 


New Activities 


By no means all the ideas that come 
in endless profusion once assured a 
friendly reception are in the realm of 
construction. One counselor who liked 
the hare and hounds which had be- 
come a feature at one camp suggested 
some changes. Encouraged by the di- 
rector’s interest, this leader and _ his 
boys worked out a “super-duper” game 
of Indians and spies which they laid 
before the camp one night at the week- 
ly council fire. The result was a whole 
day of exciting activity fanning out 
through the whole camp woods. The 
game delighted the boys and added 
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another cherished memory for that 
summer. 


Another camp devotes several daily 
chapels during its season to stories 
from the Talmud, a treasure of un- 
usual stories generally unknown to 
gentile camps. It started because several 
Jewish campers asked if they might 
take chapel one day, then proceeded 
to dramatize one of the ancient narra- 
tives of their people. 


Other enriching experiences in camps 
have come about because of a sugges- 
tion of some interested counselor. A 
girls’ camp,-for instance, makes a very 
effective ceremony at the end of its 
banquet by releasing on its lake, in 
the darkness, paper boats with lighted 
candles which have been favors at the 
dinner. This custom was originally 
suggested by a counselor who had 
been familiar with such a practice at 
another camp. 


A small group of music-loving coun- 
selors was encouraged to put together 
a little concert for a Sunday evening. 
Everyone liked it so much that the 
weekly concert has become a recurring 
event eagerly anticipated by everyone 
at the camp. 


One might go on indefinitely, cit- 
ing projects such as nature trails, turtle 
pens, weekly papers, talent shows, 
plays, etc., which were great experi- 
ences in camp annals of past years, or 
which evolved into beloved traditions. 


An alert director might duplicate 
also this significant rebuff to staff mal 
content (the best of administrators 
sometimes pick a “lemon.”) This 
griper had come ahound to pour out 
his tale of woe to a counselor intent 
on finishing an ant palace in some 
free time. The malcontent mistook the 
silence of concentration for agreement 
with his point of view and consequent- 
ly pressed the attack. Finally the build- 
er took time out to raise his head and 
glare at his colleague. “Say, blow 
away, will yuh? I’m busy.” 


Be a Good Listener 


The secret of encouraging the ex- 
pression of ideas on the part of the 
staff consists partly of the director’s 
being a good listener at staff meetings 
instead of a monologist. It involves 
presenting a problem briefly at such 
meetings and then keeping quiet for 
the most part while the staff wrestle 
with it. And it includes giving the one 
who proposes an impractical idea the 
feeling that one sympathizes with the 
suggested objectives, but that there 
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may need to be some thinking together 
on a few apparent difficulties. Often if 
the suggestion is completely impractical 
its author will become convinced of 
it in the course of the conversation. 
He will have received, meanwhile, 
valuable bits of education in the point 
of view of administration. 

If, on the other hand, the idea seems 
practical and desirable to the staff and 
the campers (in the case of an idea 
affecting the whole camp) the counse- 
lor will feel that a part of himself has 
been built into the camp, no matter 
how transformed the plan is by the 
time it reaches realization. Moreover, 
the deepened loyalty and devotion cf 
such a person is unquestioned. 


Campers return to a camp where 
this can happen, and they return with- 
out the artificial whoop-de-doo about 
re-registering. They love it, for they 
too have helped build it. And counse- 
lors who cannot return write directors 
the sort of letter that begins: 

“Dear Harry, 

As you know, Uncle Sam’s staked 
out his claim to me for the next few 
years, but there’s a fellow I know 
who would love the camp. He’s got 
lots of useful talents and would fit 
in perfectly...” 

Fostering staff initiative, among 
other benefits will have a bearing on 
the trick of getting the staff to help 
recruit itself. 





Three techniques for stimulating 


A More Effective Camp Committee 


By SIDNEY FREEDMAN 


VERY FACET of informal educa- 
E tion is pointed toward the ful- 
fillment of the needs of the individual. 
Camping is no exception. Fortunately, 
camp directors do not pursue this goal 
in a vacuum. They rely upon the in- 
dispensable aid of dedicated staff peo- 
ple; they enlist the cooperative interest 
of parents; and many are able to es- 
tablish a profitable relationship with a 
Camp Committee of interested lay 
people. It is the work with this latter 
group about which least has been writ- 
ten for the camping field. 


There are some good books on ad- 
ministration which discuss the specific 
techniques of stimulating effective 
committee work, but perhaps camp 
directors should first formulate a basic 
attitude or philosophy to govern their 
relations with committees. It is easy 
to take Camp Committee members 
for granted, not suspecting that, as in- 
dividuals, they too have legitimate 
needs. What then are a few of the gen- 
eral principles around which a camp 
director might build sound committee 
relations? 


General Principles 


First, we must give our committee 
members more meaningful tasks. They 
will justifiably resent any work thrown 
their way which is merely designed to 
keep them busy or to make them think 
they are important. A good volunteer 
feels important only when he knows 
that his efforts are genuinely needed 


and will culminate in improved ser- 
vice to campers. 

Second, the camp director must be 
prepared to honestly share his prob- 
lems with his committee. An insecure 
executive is often reluctant to report 
failures to his committee, in the mis- 
taken belief that by admitting the 
existence of problems he is reflecting 
upon his own ability. People know 
that everything does not always run 
smoothly at camp. If you don’t tell 
people when you have a problem, who 
is going to help you solve it? Your 
committee will welcome the oppor- 
tunity to help share some of your 
concerns. 

Third, lay committees need strong 
executive leadership. It is the camp 
director’s responsibility unhesitatingly 
to exert such leadership. Although true 
democratic processes must pervade all 
committee work, beware of the danger 
of becoming so “democratic” that your 
enterprise lacks real direction. Com- 
mittees, and especially their officers, 
look to the director for professional 
guidance. This is the least to which 
they are entitled. 

Most camp directors will undoubted- 
ly identify numerous other general 
principles which make for healthier 
committee operation. If they are in 
the tone and spirit of the three men- 
tioned above, they should serve to 
help form the basis of a more intelli- 
gent approach to this vital phase of 
camp administration. 
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IVE ME counselors with imagin- 
(5 nation! 

They may not have all the desirable 
program skills. They may have little 
counseling experience. But if they are 
imaginative, unafraid to exercise imag- 
ination, and love children, they are 
worth more to a camp than hundreds 
of dollars of camp equipment or doz- 
ens of top echelon program planners. 

As any counselor knows, a summer 
at camp is not a vacation. It is work— 
hard work. Nevertheless, if the coun- 
selor is successful in stimulating crea- 
tive activity among children through 
imagination, the resulting success will 
make the job a satisfying personal ex- 
perience rather than a chore. 

The camp director, then, has two 
goals; the first, to help each counselor 
sharpen imaginative faculties; the sec- 
ond, to make the counselor in turn 
aware of the need for developing 
imagination in campers. 

To reach these goals, it is wise to 
point out to counselors in pre-camp 
training the kinds of routines which 
campers experience at home. Aware 
of such camper backgrounds, the in- 
experienced counselor can be cushioned 
from disappointment in the children’s 
apparent lack of response to imagina- 
tive projects during the first few days 
at camp. 

In our case, at Camp Talualac, op- 
erated by The Camp Fire Girls Coun- 
cil of Greater New York, we discussed 
the fact that many children, like many 
adults these days, are too dependent 
upon movies, comics, and TV to be 
able to fill their leisure time profitably. 

Deprived of these “crutches” at 
camp, they often feel lost the first few 
days unless activity is fairly well 
planned for them. 

It is important to stress to counse- 
lors that camp creates a challenge for 
a 24-hour, seven-days-a-week oppor- 
tunity to arouse original thinking and 
choosing of activities and projects. 

Imagination of Counselors 

How can one help a counselor sharp- 
en his own sense of imagination? I 
have usually asked each staff member 
for a one-page bi-weekly narrative re- 
port to include not only the usual eval- 
uation of living group relationships 
and program activity, but also one in- 
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teresting anecdote or highlight, demon- 
strating imagination or originality. 
This requirement sharpens a counse- 
lor’s sense of responsibility to keep 
alive the “sixth sense.” Results have 
been most gratifying—and the reading 
of reports has been more enjoyable! 

Another good method is to encour- 
age counselors to employ similes or 
other figures of speech in their con- 
versations with children. “Doesn't this 
hollow log look like Hiawatha’s 
canoe?” or “This silent grove reminds 
me of Snow White’s forest home.” 
Naturally the terms employed will 
vary with the age groups concerned, 
and each and every statement or ques- 
tion of this kind will not result in 
program; but no one of any age can 
escape the charm of imaginative 
speech—the right word spoken at the 
right time. 

A means of stirring the imagination, 
sometimes lost in the shuffle for busy 
directors, as well as for counselors, is, 
simply, intensified use of one’s powers 
of observation, after which the powers 
of suggestion may or may not take 
root, depending upon the fertility of 
the moment. 

Some campers would never notice 
a glistening cobweb on a dewy morn- 
ing unless a discerning counselor took 
the time to point it out. 


Imagination of Campers 
Now for the second big job—how 


can counselors draw out the imagina- 


tion of their campers? One way is to 
suggest they deliberately ask campers, 
“What does this make you think of?” 

I recall one counselor, who, walking 
along with a group of 7- and 8-year- 
olds, observed several small sticks of 
surprisingly uniform size beside the 
path. She picked one up and asked the 
girls what the stick suggested to them. 
One little girl shouted “Arrows,” and 
several others chorused, “Yes, ar- 
rows. Let’s play Robin Hood.” So they 
embarked on an exciting morning of 
creative play in their own Sherwood 
Forest. 

Campers love to name things and 
places at camp, and counselors can 
encourage them to find new spots, or 
objects, permanent or temporary, on 
which to lovingly bestow imaginative 
names. One tent group attached an 
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affectionate title to their counselor's 
alarm clock, which quickly became 
famous throughout camp. Or, a con- 
test may be conducted for all campers 
with the purpose of naming an un- 
named area of camp. 

A counselor may use direct sugges- 
tion, on which campers themselves will 
elaborate. This technique is just as ap- 
plicable in a tent situation as it is in 
arts and crafts or at a meeting of the 
camper council. Children often don’t 
know what they want to do until a 
“skeletal” suggestion is offered. 


Use with Older Groups 

The use of applied imagination 
should not be confined to counselors 
working with younger campers. Possi- 
bly even more than the younger ones, 
the older campers have a deep need for 
the experience of carrying out their 
own ideas. Even a plan of work can 
help set the stage for original ideas 
which may be latent. 

One of the regular jobs on the cook- 
out capers chart of our twelve-girl 
older unit was that of Hostess. This 
assignment was always eagerly looked 
forward to. It proved to be not only 
stimulating but also uncovered much 
hidden talent. Too, its products pro- 
vided interesting conversation pieces 
for the whole camp to enjoy whenever 
the news leaked out. 

It was the task of the hostesses to 
prepare a centerpiece for each meal 
and to have an idea or two up their 
sleeves for entertainment—games or 
stunts—to keep non-cookers of the 
group from getting restless while wait- 
ing for a meal. 

The counselors in the unit were 
always ready to offer suggestions to 
any girl, who, in the beginning, might 
have been stymied with her hostess 
assignment. 

Imagination can help overcome lack 
of equipment, bad weather, and sharp 
tempers. Imagination is the catalyst to 
creative accomplishment, lifting camp- 
ers from what might otherwise be- 
come dull routine. It is our most ef- 
fective antidote to the drugging effects 
of an overdose of ready-made and 
commercial entertainment in this, the 
Twentieth Century. 

To staff, my plea follows the popu- 


lar song, “Use Your Imagination.” 
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3y Dr. CHARLES ROTH 


AMPS DIFFER greatly. Some are 
9 private, some organizational. 
Some emphasize sports, some do not. 
Some are progressive, others tradi- 
tional. Some are co-educational, others 
not. So there is available an infinite 
variety of camps from which parents 
can choose. There is one principle, 
however, about which all good camps 
and all discerning parents are in agree- 
ment. Camp life must be developed 
around the personal welfare and 
growth of the individual camper. With- 
out this emphasis, organized camping 
should blush to claim much credit for 
the educational development, character 
building, social integration or personal 
betterment of its campers. 

These points are well known to ex- 
perienced and conscientious directors 
and veteran counselors. But it is the 
others of the staff who work most 
closely with campers and it is therefore 
most necessary that counselors be peri- 
odically reminded of their basic obliga- 
tion. 
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Good directors spend uncounted 
hours and endless quantities of patience 
in emphasizing counselors’ responsibil- 
ities to the campers and the camp. 
These talks meet with varying success. 
The most effective ones are those 
which clearly delineate the responsibil- 
ity of the individual counselor to the 
individual camper—for here is the hub 
of good camp operation. 

Many counselors are too concerned 
with their ability to handle large 
groups in camp activity. It is perhaps 
more important that they know how 
to handle one inactive or maladjusted 
camper. For from the knowledge and 
emotional experience so derived grow 
the indefinable qualities of superior 
counselorship. 

What then should the inexperienced 
counselor be taught and about what 
should the old timers be reminded? 
Agreed that each camper is unique 
and may require special forms of su- 
pervision under particular circum- 
stances, there are some basic needs 


common to every one which are espe- 
cially important to children. These 
are generally accepted to be the need 
for affection, the need for belonging, 
the need for achievement, and the 
need for recognition. If the staff mem- 
ber will learn to observe his charges 
carefully enough to determine whether 
these needs are being adequately satis- 
fied, he can more readily understand 
and guide their behavior. 


Need for Affection 


Further consideration of these basic 
needs leads to the realization that the 
need for affection is universal. Children 
feel this need acutely. This is demon- 
strated by some of their behavior at 
train time, during the first week of 
camp, at bed time and at times of sick- 
ness, disappointment or defeat. The 
need is also present during the more 
usual phases of camp life. 


Realizing this, the good counselor 
will freely extend his friendship to all 
campers, learning their names quickly 
and showing interest in their activities 
by an interested word or two. He will 
also anticipate feelings of loneliness 
and homesickness; he will have stories 
ready for the younger boys at bed time; 
he will realize the great value of tuck- 
ing in his charges after they have 
climbed into bed. 


And he will remember that such an 
affectional relationship, once developed, 
must be carefully protected. Poorly 
chosen disciplinary procedures, thought- 
less or critical remarks, breaking of 
promises or withholding reasonable 
sympathy in an emotional crisis may 
severely weaken a relationship and lead 
a camper to question the sincerity of 
his summer substitute parent. Anyone 
with long experience in camping has 
seen some of the most troublesome 
youngsters respond favorably to the 
openly offered friendship of an inter- 
ested and patient counselor. 


Need for Belonging 


The “gang” and “club” phases of 
youthful behavior are good demon- 
strations of children’s desire to be ac- 
cepted. The sad expression of a young- 
ster just excluded from a group is a 
moving witness of his need to belong. 
The conscientious and competent staff 
member will be certain to weld a 
friendly unit of his tent, bunk or cabin 
mates. Lest they become too dependent 
upon him or tend toward exclusiveness, 
he will also encourage them to become 
members of other groups within camp 
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— teams, dramatic casts, publication 
staffs or other regular organizations. 

Counselors in charge of these activi- 
ties should maintain as large a squad 
as possible, no matter how small a 
team or group they may ultimately use. 
Acceptance into an active group is a 
basic factor in the development of 
camp spirit— the aegis under which 
all camp personnel should experience 
belongingness. 

Discussion of the campers’ religious 
faith and some observance of the ritual 
involved is another area in which be- 
longingness should be _ developed. 
Counselors, too, should be thought of, 
and treated as, a unified group all of 
whose members enjoy equal acceptance 
into the camp family. Without such 
membership, a counselor soon loses 
status and, with it, the authority of 
his position. 

Helping campers to establish mem- 
bership is not enough. Counselors 
must see that it is maintained. Espe- 
cially must they guard against the ex- 
clusion which is forced on one young- 
ster by the others. Children are un- 
wittingly cruel in undiplomatically ex- 
pressing their dissatisfaction with one 
among them. Such ostracism should be 
anticipated and appropriate measures 
used to prevent its execution or neu- 
tralize its effect. All members of any 
staff should always be ready to give 
considered and sympathetic assistance 
to any child who is seen going his way 
—alone. 


Need for Achievement 


The drive for achievement as a hu- 
man need is not always obvious. So 
the thoughtful counselor must be espe- 
cially alert to note the potentialities 
and inclinations of his campers. The 
usual camp presents sufficiently varied 
opportunities for its youngsters to 
learn, accomplish, produce, perform or 
create. But opportunity alone is not 
enough; proper direction is also neces- 
sary. A task should be within the ca- 
pacity of the camper undertaking it. 
This requires that counselors make a 
reasonable guess at the capabilities of 
their charges in order to avoid the 
frustration which results from failure 
due to inability. 

It is much better to start with some 
extremely simple project and slowly 
progress toward more demanding ones 
than to pose the impossible and dis- 
courage—if not kill—the desire to ac- 
complish. Many small jobs ordinarily 
done by counselors to save time might 
better be left to campers even though 
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they will take longer and achieve some- 
thing less than perfection. Another 
method is to engage the campers’ as- 
sistance in carrying out a counselor 
chore. This sort of working together 
requires subtle suggestion to get proper 
cooperation but is doubly rewarding in 
allowing for achievement as well as 
engendering more satisfying group ac- 
ceptance. 

Constant observation is required to 
discover the kinds and degrees of abil- 
ity possessed by the campers. Even the 
most seemingly insignificant talent may 
be helpful. This writer recalls one in- 
stance in which a boy’s facility in 
threading needles was the factor that 
won him the much desired — and 
needed — approval which earned him 
a place of acceptance within his age 
group. No season should pass without 
each camper having had numerous 
opportunities for achievement in at 
least the athletic, social, mental and 
manual areas. Alert counselors can as- 
sist their children in making the most 
of such opportunities. 


Need for Recognition 


Recognition, the last of the needs to 
be discussed here, follows naturally 
from achievement. However, while a 
sense of achievement is self produced, 
recognition must come from someone 
else. It must be remembered that self 
satisfaction, pleasant though it may be, 
does not reduce the need for recogni- 
tion. A congratulatory slap on the 
back, a sincere “nice game,” a mention 
in the camp paper, a deserving cheer 
for a job well done—such are the re- 
wards which the campers cherish most. 
Too many of these cannot be given. 


It is well to remember that skill 
gained through practice, and accom- 
plishment born of effort, are of greater 
worth than feats performed through 
natural ability. It is also wise to recall 
that recognition given frequently in 
small quantities is more valuable than 
one silver cup at the end of the sum- 
mer. To give credit where credit 1s 
due is not only nice, it is also nourish- 
ing—and young children grow best on 


that kind of food. 


To make the best of a summer at 
camp then, let counselors be aware of 
campers’ needs, let directors remember 
counselors’ needs and let us all, in dis- 
charging our prime responsibility, be 
guided by these words: 

“Children are a man’s riches and the 
fortunes of his house will rise or fall 
as do the reputations of his offspring.” 
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“CAMP STANDARD 
FOR OVER 25 YEARS 





T-SHIRTS © SWEAT SHIRTS 
JACKETS © JACQUARDS 
SHORTS @ CAPS @ HATS 
EMBLEMS ¢ BANNERS 
PENNANTS 


With Champacraft (raised 
velour) or Aridye 

(smooth dye finish) 
designs 













WRITE FOR 


CATALOG! Se 
BUY DIRECT! 


MANUFACTURERS 


from yarn to 
finished product 


‘ KNITWEAR CO., INC. 
ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 
23 











for everyone 
regardless of age or aptitude! 





A wide variety of metal craft projects is 
possible with the easy instructions, and 
simple, inexpensive tools and materials 
which we furnish. This enables you to 
interest and instruct youngsters of a broad 
range of ages and aptitudes. Moreover 
we've worked out these crafting supplies 
so that the rankest beginner can achieve 
satisfying results with them . . . yet they do 
not fail to challenge the creative ability 
of the most talented craft worker. 


SAFE-T-ETCH 


a terrific benefit in group work! 


SAFE-T-ETCH, our new non-acid etching 
compound is everywhere proving enor- 
mously popular with craft instructors be- 
cause it removes the old dangers and 
hazards of etching with acid. As for our 
Super-Brite MIRROR-Finish Aluminum, 
and other specially-prepared craft metals 
—they’ve become the standard among 
amateurs and professionals alike. May we 
send you our descriptive literature and 
price list? No obligation—just drop us a 
postcard. 

WHIRLAWAY—<a clever, new, 

easy-to-do craft! Here's one of 
the cleverest and most colorful 
crafts on the market 
today! Even the most 
inexperienced young- 
ster finds it fascinat- 
ing. Look into it. A 
postcard request 
brings you descriptive 
literature and prices. 





“HEADQUARTERS FOR THE NATION'S 
FINEST CRAFT METALS SINCE 1935” 


METAL GOODS CORPORATION 


Department F 


METAL GOODS CORPORATION 
618 ROSEDALE AVE. 
ST. LOUIS 12, MO. 





Good Nutrition 


a camp obligation 











By Marcaret M. Watsu 
Consultant Dietitian 


The Welfare Federation of Cleveland 


AMP IS AN ideal place for nu- 
C trition education. Just as the 
camper is taught to improve his skills 
in crafts, in swimming and in all the 
activities offered in the camp program 
so should he be given every oppor- 
tunity to improve his food habits. 


Results of studies of eating habits of 
school-age children in the last few 
years continue to reveal the large per- 
centage of youngsters who are not eat- 
ing adequate amounts of the necessary 
foods each day. With this knowledge 
in mind one should seriously consider 
that the promotion of good nutrition 
in camp is not only a challenge but a 
real obligation of every camp director. 


In contrast to school, camp has the 
responsibility of serving three meals 
daily. Camp meal time is a more re- 
laxed-time not as hurried as school 
lunch time. Too, the youngsters are 
spending most of their day in outdoor 
activity, so they approach the dining 
room with ravenous appetites. 

Many youngsters will be introduced 
to some foods for the first time. So 
why not make these foods not only in- 
teresting but nutritious as well? One 
will find children tasting food at camp 
that they would never dream of eat- 
ing at home. 





Let’s not allow menu planning and 
meal preparation to become routine 
and commonplace. We can serve in- 
teresting and appealing dishes while 
still including the basic necessary foods. 


Suggested Menu Pattern 


The following is a suggested menu 
pattern. Additional foods may be add- 
ed according to budget allowance, type 
of camper, age of camper, traditional 
or religious customs. The luncheon 
suggestion might be a pattern for day- 
camp meals. 


Break fast 
Fruit or juice 
Cereal with milk and sugar 
Bread and butter or margarine 
Milk or cocoa 
(Egg several times weekly) 


Lunch 
Protein dish 
Vegetable 
Bread and butter or margarine 


Dessert and Milk 


Dinner 
Meat, fish or fowl 
Potato 
Vegetable 
Bread and butter or margarine 
Milk 
(Continued on page 26) 
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YOU SHOULD SERVE 


BISCO CRACKERS 


, TO YOUR CAMPERS 











1 YOU GET PROMPT DELIVERIES— 


from one of our 251 distributing branches 
‘ close to your camp. " NABISCO favored by 
2 CRACKERS ARE ALWAYS FRESH— OTHER campers the 
] special packaging and frequent deliveries FAVORITES country over! 
| help keep them crisp. 
| 3 TOP-QUALITY CRACKERS— 
only the finest ingredients and best bak- 
| ing methods are used. FOUNTAIN TREATS * RITZ CRACKERS 
| 4 THEY COST YOU NO MORE— NAB PACKETS * DANDY OYSTER CRACKERS 


you can serve the finest crackers in your 
camp and still pay no more. 

5 CAMPERS LOVE THEM— . 
NABISCO Crackers are the favorite with 


youngsters everywhere. 


FIG NEWTONS CAKES * LORNA DOONE 


SHORTBREAD * NABISCO SHREDDED WHEAT 











| PREMIUM SALTINE CRACKERS 
- Serve with soups, salads or cheese ... or 
as a substitute for bread or rolls. 














OREO CREME SANDWICH 
A quick, inexpensive way to dress up desserts 
or to serve with hot or cold drinks. 











PRODUCTS OF 

SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES AND National Biscuit Co., Dept. 30,449 W. 14th St., New York 14, N.Y. 
NATIONAL wn “e Aer 

Kindly send free samples and new booklet “‘America’s Home 




















BOOKLET... packed with ideas on how BISCUIT Favorites.” 
to cut food costs and serve more delicious COMPANY Name 
meals with the world-famous NABISCO Organization 
Products. Address 
City Zone State 
® 
154 | 
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Let us start with a citrus fruit or 
juice for breakfast. It’s good to include 
it for breakfast and then you know 
it hasn’t been overlooked. Otherwise 
keep in mind a tomato dish, raw or 
cooked, for lunch or dinner. Canta- 
loupe and strawberries are good vita- 
min C fruits to serve when they are 
in season. 

Milk of course should be served as 
a beverage three times a day in addi- 
tion to the cheese, ice cream, and milk 
that is used in cooking. Fruit-ades 
never take the place of milk. Rather 
they may be served for snacks. 


Meat, fish or fowl should be on the 
menu at least once daily. If the meat 
is in the form of an extender dish, 
better check to make sure you are 
serving a sufficient amount. You may 
have to use it more than once a day. 


Every child should have at least five 
eggs a week. It is best to include them 
several times a week for breakfast and 
perhaps in a luncheon dish, then plan 
the remainder in desserts, casseroles 
and other cooked dishes. Additional 
eggs over the five per week may be 
substituted for meat. 

At least one green or yellow vege- 


table should be served daily in addition 
to at least one other vegetable and 
fruit. Always have one raw vegetable 
a day. 

Try to serve potatoes at least once 
daily. If a cereal such as rice or maca- 
roni is served in place of potato at the 
main meal, try to serve potato at 
luncheon in the form of salad, soup 
or some other potato dish. 

Butter or margarine should be served 
at each meal. Remember that other 
fats, jams or jellies are not substitutes 
for butter or margarine. 


Try to have a good protein as part 
of the luncheon meal in the form of 
eggs, cheese, peanut butter, or dried 
beans or peas. Or if the budget al- 


lows, serve meat, fish or fowl. 


Be sure to buy enriched or fortified 
breakfast cereals, flour and_ breads. 
Have at least half of the bread the 
whole grain type. Don’t serve candy 
or carbonated drinks as part of a meal. 


Make Food Attractive 


To make foods attractive as well as 
nutritious, have a good variety in tex- 
ture, flavor, and color. Eye and taste 
appeal will do wonders to any menu. 


For a good balance in texture, plan to 
combine soft foods with crisp ones. 
For example, include a cheese fondue 
or casserole dish with a tossed salad 
or vegetable sticks. 

A variety in flavor might be accom- 
plished by combining a bland main 
dish with a spicy salad or flavorful 
vegetable. 

To insure a colorful meal, visualize 
the color when planning the menu. A 
colorless main dish can always be 
brightened by good green, yellow, 
orange and red vegetables, salads and 
fruits. 


It is wise to remember in planning 
diets to plan first of all the foods that 
are necessary for good nutrition and 
then include what you would like to 
finish out the meal. 


The success of the camp program 
should depend not only upon new 
friendships formed and new skills ac- 
quired but also upon the degree to 
which the meals served provided 
enough of the right kinds of food to 
help children to grow properly and to 
be healthy, so that they can enjoy and 
profit from their camp experience to 
the fullest degree. 

















PLASTICS 
BRAIDING 
KNOTTING 





HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES 


RAFFIA 
FELTCRAFT 
BEADCRAFT 








CORKCRAFT 
SHELLCRAFT 
METALCRAFT 
LEATHERCRAFT 
GLASS ETCHING 






THAT HAPPENS . .. 








New 40 page CAT- 
ALOGUE packed 
with materials and 
ideas for your camp 
craft program. 









Address request to 
DEPT. C-16 





craft supplies. 


Despite careful planning to predetermine 
and stock up on material requirements for 
the camp season, unfortunately, there are 
occasions when shortages will occur. WHEN 


WE CAN HELP YOU... FAST! 


We carry a complete line of everything in 
Shop the easy way — 
Order everything from one source. 


CHIP CARVING 
WOODBURNING 
RUBBER MOLDS 

BLOCK PRINTING 
TEXTILE PAINTING 








All Orders 
SHIPPED 


the same day 


RECEIVED 





GIVE US A TRIAL ORDER . . . THAT’S ALL WE ASK! 
Start getting the finest service you ever had. 


DEARBORN LEATHER CO. 


8625 LINWOOD AVENUE 
DETROIT 6, MICHIGAN 





Within two to four hours 
after they are received, 
all orders are shipped 


















. via the fastest way! 

















QUALITY 
MERCHANDISE 


PROMPT 
SERVICE 


LOW PRICES 
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PTT RI canes use 


Report Made 
on CLT Survey a 


ESULTS of a survey of com [COON T OHI LUMI prooram 


R selor-in-training programs con- ” 
ducted in camps of the New England 
Camping Association and prepared by 
Mary Elizabeth Durfee at Wellesley 
College reveal some statistics which 
may aid other directors in promoting 
the most successful type of CIT pro- 
gram for their own camps. 

Questionnaires were returned by 92 
camps, representing 91 CIT programs, 
due to joint sponsorship of one pro- 
gram. Of these, 43 were boys’ camps, 
39 girls’ camps and 10 coed camps, 
with the ratio between private and 
agency camps practically even. Camper 
groups ranged in number between 76 
and 150; most camps had more than 
100 campers. 





Here’s an easy, inexpensive way to 
delight campers and_ thus increase 
camp enrollments: Set up a safe rifle 
y range now. Feature the NRA‘s popu- 
lar Summer Camp Shooting Program 
this summer. 


It’s a program your campers will wel- 
come. For, traditionally, boys—girls, 
too—find rifle shooting a thrilling, 
stimulating sport. And it requires only 
a relatively small investment to get 
started! 


Over 900 summer camps now use the 
“complete-package” shooting program, 
offered by the National Rifle Associa- 
tion. It includes range construction 


Leadership plans, instructor placement = service, 
In 30% of the camps, a special CIT instruction manuals and camper hand- 
counselor conducted the CIT program. |], books, plus a whole series of quali- 


fication awards and _ competitive 


The camp director took charge in 27° | 
matches for teams and_ individuals 


of the camps, the head counselor in 
10 camps, and other staff, such as pro- 
gram diretcor, in 32°% of the camps. In 
more than half the camps, responsi- 
bility of the CIT program was shared 
by several staff members. 


Length of the CIT course was two 


alike. 


The cost? Only $5.00 for the com- 
plete package. Your NRA charter en- 
titles your camp to these and many 
other important benefits and services. 











seasons in more than half the boys’ A RIFLE PROGRAM, PROPER- Mail your check today— 
and girls’ camps and in one-fourth of LY CONDUCTED, WILL MAKE pe a ro ange 
the coed camps. The number of coun- MONEY FOR YOUR CAMP din. 
selors-in-training in all types of pro- 2 
grams averaged 6 to 10. 
Requirements 

The age requirement was most 
specificially set 2 15 or 16 years; grade NATIONAL tiga ASS’N 
requirement was reported as 10th, 11th 1601 Rhode Island Avenue, N. W., Washington 6, D.C. 





or 12th. Previous campership in the 
same camp was required by 57% of 
the boys’ camps, but not required by 
60°%% of the girls’ and coed camps. 
Previous campership in some camp 
was required by a majority of camps. 
Other qualifications of personality and 


character were required by 48°% of the 








BROWNLEE — 


Sectional 


LOG CAMP BUILDINGS 


Easy to Erect, 








camps. ‘ 

Tuition for the CIT course was Saving Labor Cost 
charged by 56 camps and no fee was Shipped in sections, with 
h 4 4 33 Th doors and windows installed; 
7 “— y anal — . ae easy to erect. White cedar 
specific practice in boys camps was no logs, pre-treated. Impervious to moisture. Termite resistant. Factory caulked .. . 
fee. In most girls’ camps however windproof. Kiln-dried splines. Send for catalog showing a typical lodge. 

ci ’ ’ 
le il eiiias wineelin tae hia Successors to The Brownlee Co. 

S P 3502 GUARDIAN BLDG. DETROIT 26, MICH. CATALOG 








duced fee for the second year of a 
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two-season course was reported by 
most camps. 
Instruction 

Instruction in teaching procedures 
for use with campers in activities was 
given in 85 of the 91 CIT programs. 
Boys’ camps seemed to favor the in- 
dividual conference type of teaching, 
whereas girls’ and coed camps pre- 
ferred group meetings. 

Instruction in theory material per- 
taining to camping and leadership was 
scheduled at least twice a week in 45°/ 
of the boys’ camps and 57°% of the 
girls’ camps. Some camps gave theory 
instruction once a day and others once 
a week. 

Instruction in practical activities for 
the development of their own. skill 
was given CIT's at least once a day in 
approximately 80° of the camps. In 33 
camps, CITs were scheduled as a sepa- 
rate group for this instruction, and in 
33 they were combined with campers 
in regular activity classes. Both meth- 
ods were used in 19 camps. 

Instruction in swimming, campcraft 
and trips was emphasized in _ boys’ 
camps. For girls, swimming, camp- 
craft, games and rainy day activities 
were stressed, and in coed camps swim- 
ming, nature, games, trips, rainy day 


activities and campfire programs com- 
prised the required instruction. 
Practical experience in counseling 





(other than in activities) was _pro- 
vided in at least 65°, of the camps 
through definite assignment of respon- 
sibilities, during daytime activity pe- 
riods, during rest hour, at bedtime, 
during evening programs, during free 
time, and at rising. 

CITs were expected to assist with 
cabin clean-up in almost all camps but 
did not have kitchen or dinning-room 
responsibilities other than table super- 
vision during mealtime. 

Of the camps reporting, 21 girls’ 
camps sponsored visits to other camps; 
only 11 boys’ camps engaged in such 
trips. Most girls’ camps required notes 
and reports about the camp visits. 


Written Materials 

Use of one published book as a text- 
book for the CIT course was reported 
by 10 boys’, 10 girls’ and six coed 
camps. Books cited by at least two 
camps were “Camp Counseling,” by 
Mitchell and Crawford, “The Camp 
Counselor’s Manual,” by Ledlie and 
Holbein, and “So You Want to be 
a Camp Counselor,” by Elmer Ott. 
Use of published materials for refer- 
ence was reported by 32 camps. In 
addition to the previously cited books, 
the following were mentioned most 
frequently: “Brass Tacks for Counse- 
lors,” by Walter H. Bentley, “Camp- 
craft ABCs,” by Catherine T. Ham- 
mett, Campinc Macazine, and “Fifty 
Cases for Camp Counselors,” by Rol- 
and Ure. ACA publication “Leadership 
Training Courses” was used as a guide 
in approximately 50°% of the camps. 

Definite procedures for the evalua- 
tion and guidance of CITs were in- 
cluded in a majority of camps. In most 
camps, work of CITs was supervised 
and evaluated by both cabin and ac- 
tivity counselors. CITs who did not 
demonstrate satisfactory. achievement 
were dropped from further training in 
45 camps, although 30 camps did not 
have such a plan. 








cellular plastic flutter board 





* Lightweight — weighs only 12 ounces 





* Buoyant — supports 150 Ibs. in water 
* Tough — unbreakable, won’t absorb 


water 


* Self-maintaining — needs no paint or 


refinishing 





* Safe — its surface prevents injuries 


The cellular plastic Water Wonder is the most buoyant, trouble free flutter 
board ever made for beach and indoor use. 

Molded in one unit, the Water Wonder will not break, absorb water or deterio- 
rate in any way. Its resilient surface reduces noise and clatter and eliminates 
danger of injury to other swimmers. 

Measuring 12” x 22”, Water Wonder also serves as a jr. size surf-board for 
children up to 125 lbs. It comes in blue and red at a bulk price 
of $4.95 for minimum order of 6. Write tor further information. 


ANOTHER 


SPONGEX 


PRODUCT 





47 Derby Place, Shelton, Connecticut 


THE SPONGE RUBBER PRODUCTS COMPANY 
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Have you tried this 


New Source for Counselors 


By Lawrence B. KENYON 


CHOOL TEACHERS have long 

been considered a good source of 
camp counselors. Within the teaching 
profession there is a rapidly expanding 
group of specialists, the school coun- 
selors and guidance directors, who have 
had training and experience that make 
them particularly valuable for camp 
work. 

A well-trained counselor will have 
had courses that should provide him 
with an understanding of the growth 
and development of individuals. He 
should also understand the motivating 
forces—personal, social, and cultural— 
that affect behavior and personality ad- 
justment. Persons with such training 
and understanding should certainly be 
useful in camp work. 

The guidance worker is also trained 
in the techniques of understanding the 
individual through observation, testing, 
interviewing, and diagnosing problems 
of behavior. The camp counselor with 
insight into the behavior of campers is 
especially valuable, and school coun- 
selors are given special training aimed 
at providing that insight. 

How can camp directors contact per- 
sons with this kind of training, who 
are employed in school counseling and 
guidance work? Some might be con- 
tacted through recognized teacher 
placement services. In many states it 
should be possible to list camp open- 
ings in publications of state guidance 
associations. Most states now have su- 
pervisors of guidance who might be 
able to provide names of persons who 
would be especially well-qualified for 
camp counseling. 

Guidance Trainees 

A second source of good counselors 
which more camp directors might tap 
is those who are training for guidance 
positions. Schools of education across 
the country are expanding and strength- 
ening their programs for the training 
of guidance workers. Many leaders in 
the field realize that practical experi- 
ence in working with people is ex- 
tremely important, and several types of 
internships offering practical experi- 
ence under supervision have been set 
up. 

Several colleges and universities offer 
college credit for camp counseling ex- 
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perience. One program is that develop- 
ed by Douglas Blocksma, director of 
pupil personnel for the Grand Rapids, 
Mich., schools, in cooperation with 
Michigan State College. He was able 
to provide the entire counseling staff 
for a local welfare camp by recruiting 
teachers from the Grand Rapids 
schools. Dr. Blocksma supervised the 
program and taught a course in mental 
hygiene at the camp. Credit toward a 
graduate degree was given by Michi- 
gan State College. 

If an internship in camp counseling 
could gain recognition as an important 
part of the professional training of 
school counselors, a large number of 
well-qualified camp counselors would 
be made available. Camp directors can 
help develop such programs. As a 
group, members of ACA might official- 
ly express an interest in developing 
plans for camp counseling internships 
that would carry college credit. Copies 
of such action could be sent to various 


schools of education engaged in train- 
ing counselors. 


The time appears right for getting 
such a program started. Camps are 
always interested in securing better 
qualified personnel. Schools of educa- 
tion are becoming increasingly aware 
of the need for practical experience in 
working with young people as part 
of the training for teachers and gui- 
dance workers. All that is needed is 
for some individual or group to do the 
necessary spade work to get such a 
program started. 








Camp Insurance for LESS 





Accidents ............ to $1500 
Sickness .............. to $ 350 
IES ricci sna idoddted to $1500 


Accidental Death or 
Dismemberment .... $2500 


ris 
All these benefits for the original low 


cost per child of 50¢ a week, 
$4.50 a season. 


Write or Phone WO-2-0832 


American Progressive Health 
Insurance Company of New York 





92 Liberty St. New York 6, N.Y. 

















DEPENDABLE QUALITY 


satisfaction. 


WIDE VARIETY 


instruction books. 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 


we receive your order. 








Essential Factors in the 
Success of Your Camp’s 
Leathercraftt Programs 


Leathercraft is our only business. We handle only top quality leathers 
and supplies. We cut our own lacings and kits to insure uniform 


Our stock is the largest and most comprehensive in America, every- 
thing from easy-to-assemble kits for beginners. to leathers, tools, and 
supplies for the most advanced leatherworkers. Complete line of 


You are assured of receiving your leathercraft projects and supplies 
when you want them. We make shipments, complete, the same day 


Start Planning Your Leathercraft Projects Now! 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


Our latest illustrated catalog is a storehouse of prac- 
tical and attractive Leathercraft ideas to meet the needs 
of all camps of all types, from young children to adults. 


J. C. LARSON CO. 


820 S.. Tripp Ave. 


Dept. 3517 
Chicago 24, Il. 
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Rifle shooting is and always has been 
a vital part of our American Herit- 
age. Every youngster should have the 
opportunity to develop his shooting 
skill and enjoy the thrill of this 
inherently American sport! Add 
Riflery, and your camp may provide 
the only opportunity many young- 
sters will have to learn to shoot. 
Learning the safe way to handle 
firearms is a lifetime lesson your 
campers will always remember. 


Riflery belongs on your schedule of 
camp activities. Today’s camp 
directors know the value of having 
many diversified and ‘‘wanted’”’ 
sports activities in which boys and 
girls of most every age can partici- 


WORLD-FAMOUS 


WINCHESTER 


TRADE-MARK 


oS ae 


pate. More than 800 camps are par- 
ticipating in the complete Riflery 
program provided by the National 
Rifle Association. Thousands of boys 
and girls proudly display NRA 
medals signifying their shooting skill. 


Send now for the complete set of 
free booklets which describe how 
easily you can add supervised Riflery 
to your program for 1954. Included 
is a folder on the World-Famous 
Winchester 22 Rifles. For greatest 
trouble-free economy through the 
years, it pays to equip your camp 
with 22 rifles bearing the name 
WINCHESTER, symbol of shoot- 
ing supremacy. 


PRODUCTS OF 





Why You Should add Riflery 
to Your Camp Activities 






ay” — to Learn to Shoot 
Safely / 








F R E E i Write today for this big 
kit of informative material that 
tells how you can add Riflery to 


your camp activities. 
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Minimum Wage Order for Counselors 


Effected in New York State 


A new minimum wage order for 
counselor staff occupations in children’s 
camps went into effect on December 
28 in New York State. The new law 
applies only to private camps and does 
not cover camps which cater exclusive- 
ly to children under six years of age. 

The basic standards set by the order 
are as follows: For resident employees, 
the minimum weekly rate has been set 
at $25 for experienced employees, $16 
for apprentice counselors, and $10 for 
first-year learners. The rate for non- 
resident employees on a 7-day week are 
$37.50 for experienced employees, 


$26.25 for apprentice counselors, and 
$18.75 for first-year learners. 

Employers are permitted to pay the 
first-year learner rate to not more than 
25°% of the total number of employees 
in counselor staff occupations. In addi- 
tion, the total number of employees 
paid at the first-year learner and ap- 
prentice counselor rates may not ex- 
ceed 75° of the total counselor staff. 

Camp directors who may want a 
complete copy of the new law may 
contact the State of New York, Dept. 
of Labor, 80 Centre St., New York 13, 
or a nearer state office located in many 
larger cities. 


Annual Recreation Institute 


Held at NYU 


The thirteenth annual Institute in 
Recreational and Camping was held 
at the New York University School 
of Education January 4 to 29. 

Designed for supervisors, superin- 
tendents, directors, and other recreation 
leaders, the Institute comprised two 
graduate courses and two on the un- 
dergraduate level. In addition to mem- 
bers of the NYU faculty, nine spe- 
cialists in camping and _ recreation 
served as discussion leaders. 


Undergraduate courses were offered 
in facility planning, construction, and 
financial management in_ recreation; 
and camp kitchen management. Grad- 
uate courses included camp dining 
room and kitchen management prob- 
lems; and building and facility main- 
tenance and financial planning in rec- 
reation. 


Discussion leaders included Dr. Har- 
old Meyer, professor of sociology at the 
University of North Carolina; Charles 
Pound, Boy Scouts of America; Julian 
Salomon, Girl Scouts of America; Mar- 
vin Rife, Herald Tribune Fresh Air 
Fund. Also Jack Goldberg, Camp 
Welmet; Dr. Arthur Selverstone, Camp 
Lenox; George Butler, National Rec- 
reation Association; F. Elwood AI- 
len, Park and Recreation Planners, 
Inc.; Robert L. Olsen, Bickford Restau- 
rants. Also, Dr. Milton Gabrielsen, as- 
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sociate professor of education and cur- 
riculum coordinator of recreation and 
outdoor education at NYU; Dr. Edith 
Ball, instructor in education at NYU; 
and Duan Keith, manager of the 
NYU physical education camp at Lake 
Sebago, N.Y. 

Dr. Leonard A. Larson is chairman 
of the school’s Department of Physical 
Education, Health and Recreation. 


Quetico-Superior Report 
Outlines Progress 


The Quetico-Superior Committee 
which had been created to form a 
program for the establishment of a 
wilderness santuary in the Quetico- 
Superior area has just made its latest 
report to the President. 


The now famous wilderness canoe 
country comprises the Rainy Lake and 
Pigeon River watersheds, some 15,000 
square miles of territory, running the 
Canadian border between Minnesota 
and Ontario. 

The report served to bring the Presi- 
dent up-to-date on the progress of the 
Committee, as well as make recom- 
mendations for future moves. The 
committee pointed out that over the 
years threats to the wilderness char- 
acter of the area have been success- 
fully met, although there has been 
some attrition of wilderness values. It 
recommended early cooperation be- 
tween the United States and Canada 
to preserve recreational values still re- 
maining and to prevent exploitation of 
the territory. 

The Quetico-Superior area lies close 
to many large centers of population in 
the middle west. Within a 750 mile 
radius live about 45 million people 
who can use by the area for their 
outdoor recreation. 


Jean Krumpe Named Managing Editor 


Jean Krumpe, of Staten Island, 
N. Y., has been chosen to fill the new- 
ly created post of Managing Editor of 
CamPpinGc Macazine. In this position 
she will have charge of soliciting new 
manuscripts for the magazine, editing 





Jean Krumpe 


those which are chosen for publica- 
tion, and following through with the 
printer from original ‘copy to finished 
magazine. Editorial direction of the 
publication, together with over-all pub- 
lishing responsibility, will remain with 
Editor-Publisher Howard Galloway. 

Formerly associated with Campinc 
MacazZINE as assistant editor from 1946 
to 1951, Miss Krumpe left to become 
editor of Suburban Life in New Jer- 
sey, which position she held for two 
years before re-joining the magazine 
last month. 

Jean has been an ACA member for 
several years and has been associated 
with camps in New York and Maine 
for five years. 

She is a graduate of Wagner Col- 
lege and secretary of its Alumni As- 
sociation, as well as being active in 


church youth leadership. 
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SEIDEL’S 


“Institutional Size" 
Foods Are Ideal 
for 


CAMP FOOD SERVICE 


Buy them as individual menu 
serving 4. 


complete meals for 4. 


AD. SEIDEL 


CHICAGO 





102 Franklin Street, 





* Everything the Camp Kitchen needs from 
SOUPS to DESSERTS including Cake Craft mixes. 
Handy Cost-per-Serving Chart free on request. 


TRAIL PACKETS 


items — over 20 varieties, each 


Buy them as MEAL UNIT TRAIL PACKET KITS — 6 different 


& SON INC. 


1245 W. DICKENS AVENUE 


i4, ILLINOIS 





New York 13, N. Y. 














PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


Complete line of playground, 
home, playschool play devices. 


EXCLUSIVES Write for 
* HOBBY-HORSE special literature cat- 
; cm-l alog, price list, book- 
ROUND let ‘“‘Planning Your 


Playground ' or speci- 
fications. 


REALE 


THE J. E. BURKE 
PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT CO. 


Factories at 





FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 
/ BOX 986, NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
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THE WOODEN CROSS 


Easy to Make 
Creative 
Treasured Result 








The Cross, cut from selected kiln-dried 
wood, teaches good craft procedure — 
sanding, gluing, decorating and finishing. 


Write for free catalogue 


THE HANDCRAFTERS 


Waupun, Wisconsin 
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Julian Smith Publishes 
Newsletter 


“Outdoor Education,” a newsletter 
for the “exchange of ideas on school 
camping and outdoor education,” has 
just made its debut under the editor- 
ship of Julian W. Smith, Associate 
Professor of Outdoor Education, Michi- 
gan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 

As the editor sees it, the purpose of 
the publication is “to help share some 
of the promising practices in outdoor 
education and school camping under 
way throughout the country in the in- 
terest of seeing educationally sound 
programs develop.” 

The first issue contained a full re- 
port on school camping developments 
in all states, also sections on other out- 
door education ventures, leadership 
training and personalities involved in 
outdoor education work. 





Dates ahead! 

March 14-20—Camp Fire Girls Birth- 
day Week. 

March 29-Apr. 4—National Rifle As- 
soc. Annual Meeting. Shoreham Ho- 
tel, Washington, D. C. 

May 1-8—American Camp Week. 

June 15-22—Trip and Trailcraft Coun- 
selors’ Conference, Blazing Trail, 


Denmark, Me. 





New Ointment for Burns 
Reported Recently 


The following first aid item comes 
to us from “Think,” November, 1953 
issue. Camp nurses and doctors will 
want to be on the alert for the new 
product. 

A new ointment to speed the heal- 
ing of burns by as much as three 
weeks was reported last month at cere- 
monies observing the 25th anniversary 
of the Columbia-Presbyterian Hospital 
Medical Center in New York City. 
The ointment contains two enzymes 
—substances. that speed up various 
chemical processes—which eliminate 
dead and charred tissues in from one 
to three days. Ordinarily two to three 
weeks are required to eradicate such 
tissue, and burns cannot heal until 
this is accomplished. 

Methods for large-scale production 
of the ointment are currently being 
considered. 
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Sections Report On 
Current Activities — 


REGION I 

New England Camping Association 
will hold its own convention on Febru- 
ary 19 and 20 at the Statler Hotel in 
Boston. 3 

The theme for the convention will 
be “Educational Areas in Camping.” 
Already lined up to speak to guests 
are Dr. Donald Stone, president of 
Springfield College, Mrs. Betty Spear 
of the Camp Fire Girls, New York, 
and Dr. E. Wendell Yeo, assistant to 
president, Boston University. 


REGION II 

Over 100 members of the New 
York Section met on December 2nd in 
the auditorium of the Herald Tribune 
for a meeting on the topic “Standards 
for Staff Personnel.” Max Oppen- 
heimer of the YM-YWHA chaired the 
meeting and led the discussion which 
followed the presentation of their in- 
dividual views by Sidney Alexander 


of Camp Deer Run and _ Herbert 
Brill of Camp Kinni Kinnic. 

The question of ethics in hiring 
was discussed, with such questions as 
“Should counselors be permitted to 
shop for jobs in an open market?” and 
“Should camp directors compete 
against each other for the same coun- 
selor?” brought up. 

Everyone present was unanimous on 
one subject—there should be no tip- 
ping of counselors. All thought that 
tipping was unprofessional and could 
and should be wiped out by camp di- 


rectors. 


Eastern Pennsylvania Camping 
Association held a meeting on Janu- 
ary 14 in the YM and YWHA in 
Philadelphia to explore the important 
topic of “Standards and their Imple- 
mentation.’ Copies of the Standards as 
well as brochures on their implemen- 
tation as developed by the recent Stand- 
ards workshop were distributed to all 
who attended, and a lively discussion 
of pertinent problems followed. 


REGION III 


Lake Erie Section held its sixth an- 
nual Camp Counselors’ Training Con- 
ference on December 29th at Calvary 
Presbyterian Church in Cleveland. The 
Program was planned for “young 
people thinking about camp counsel- 
ing for the summer and for those who 
are old campers but would like to talk 
over a few ideas and find added in- 
spiration.” 

Topic for the all-day session was 
“Camping—Your Challenge!” Bull ses- 
sions discussed philosophy, definitions, 
group relationships, personnel _prac- 
tices and many other intangibles. 
Workshops on Indian craft, primitive 
camping, waterfront and trip camping 
were led by well-qualified leaders. 


Michigan Camping Association met 
on January 16 at Camp Ohiyesa for 
an all-day program on the theme 
“Current Problems in Camping.” Rey- 
nold Carlson was featured speaker and 
resource person for the day in the 
consultations and workshops which 
followed. 

Mrs. Edna Harrison, Director of 
Community Services of Detroit, was 








make 


your camp safer with W & T 
‘DOUBLE protection 








sk WATER SUPPLIES — even though they appear pure — can 


contain bacteria causing dysentery, cholera, and typhoid. 


Only by proper treatment — given by W&T Hypo- 
chlorinators — can effective protection be secured. For all 
types of water systems — electrically pumped, gasoline 
engine pumped, or gravity flow — there is a W&T Hypo- 

- ehlorinator to exactly fit the requirements. 


se SWIMMING POOLS can be safe only if they are properly 
sterilized. W&T Chlorinators and Hypochlorinators — their 


dependability and accuracy proven by years of pool opera- 
tion — can give continuous protection to the pool or bathing 
pond at your camp. 


Write today for additional information on W&T Double 
Protection for water systems and swimming pools — with 
W&T Hypochlorinators and Chlorinators. 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INC. 


CHEMICAL CONTROL EQUIPMENT 
° REPRESENTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





W&T HYPOCHLORINATOR 


AND 
NEW JERSEY 


CHLORINE 
NEWARK 1, 





S-79 
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Get the best . . . reasonably 
priced . . . when you want it! 
Our vast stocks of leathers, 
lacings, kits, tools and acces- 
sories, assure you of prompt 
delivery on complete orders. 


In the leather field since 1910, 
Sax Brothers offers one of the 
most complete selections found 
in th U.S.A. Leatherwork class- 
es conducted on our premises 
give us special insight into 
your problems. 


Sax offers a striking variety of 
hard-to-find materials, as well 
as those in frequent demand. 
Selection of kits and projects 
is so varied that you can en- 
joy a wide range of choice, 
from’ a single source of sup- 


ply. 


GET OUR BiG FREE CATALOG! 


52 large pages, packed with 
instructive and useful in- 
formation, project ideas, 
etc. Thousands of items 
listed. Highest quality. Mod- 
erately priced. We'll rush 
your free copy. Write to 
Dept. CP-2. 


Sax Brothers, Inc. 
1111 N. 3rd St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 





52 pages 

















Your Friends — 
And Theirs! 


To reese 4 their clothes and belongings, 
to identify them, to avoid ownership 
disputes, to insure orderliness and econ- 
omy, there’s nothing like marking with 


9 
S 
WOVEN NAMES 


For many years Cash’s Names have been 
the friends of campers and camp owners 





alike. They are permanent, easily at- 
tached, cost little, save much. Most 
camps and schools recommend them. 
Your campers—and your camp—ought 
to use Cash’s Woven Names. Ask about 
our service to camp and school owners 
and directors. Write us now. 


CASH’S 


53 Camp St.. South Norwalk, Conn. 





PRICES 9 Dox. $3.25 24 Dox. $5.75 


35< a Tube 
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6 Dox. $2.75 , 12 Dox. $3.75 NO-SO CEMENT 
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luncheon speaker. Her topic on “Di- 
recting Counselors to Camp Jobs” told 
of the work her department is doing 
in helping to compile over-all informa- 
tion regarding camp operations in 
Michigan as well as serving as a coun- 
selor referral bureau. 





Chicago Section met on January 21 
to hear a talk by Abbie Graham. Miss 
Graham’s talk on “The Intangibles 
of Camping” was designed to help 
others “see through the trimmings to 
the real heart of the camping situa- 
tion.” 


REGION VII 


The Pacific Camping Federation 
Conference will be held March 10 
through 12 at the Harrison Hot 
Springs Hotel, Harrison Hot Springs, 
British Columbia. The theme of the 
program will be “So the Camper 
Grows,” and the conference will be 
a seminar type, with three topics of- 
fered. 

Dr. Laura Crowell of the Univ. of 
Washington will lead the first seminar 
in a discussion of “Group Discussion 
and Camper Growth.” The second 
seminar will be devoted to “How to 
Keep the Counselors Happy,” with 
Max Canterbury of the Seattle YMCA 
as leader. “Camp Administration for 
the Older Young” will be the topic 
of the third seminar led by Dr. Vic- 
tor P. Dauer of Washington State 
College. 

Among other features of the con- 
ference will be an illustrated lecture 
by Chet Ullin, Director, Instructional 
Materials, Bremerton Public Schools, 
on “From Sea Level to Ski Level.” 

There will also be ample time given 
to informal get-togethers and enjoy- 
ment of the hotel facilities and sur- 
roundings. 


Michigan State Offers 
Workshop 


A three-week workshop on outdoor 
education will be offered this sum- 
mer by the Michigan State College 
School of Education and the Division 
of Land and Water Conservation. 
The course will be held at Clear 
Lake Camp in Dowling, Mich., and 
has been planned for teachers, school 
administrators, camp leaders and 
others interested in outdoor education. 


Dates have been set at June 28 to July 
16. 

Participants will be given ample op- 
portunity to discuss their own indi- 
vidual problems and will also be 
brought up-to-date on the latest de- 
velopments in outdoor education, with 
special emphasis on school camping. 

Instructors will be G. W. Mouser, 
Associate Professor, Land and Water 
Conservation, and Julian Smith, As- 
sociate Professor of Outdoor Educa- 
tion, both connected with Michigan 
State College. The tuition fee is $30 
and five hours graduate credit in Edu- 
cation or Conservation will be given. 

Further information may be had 
from Julian W. Smith, School of Edu- 
cation, Michigan State College, East 
Lansing, Mich. 





April Camping to Cover 
°04. Convention 
The April issue of CAMPING 
MacazinE will be almost en- 
tirely devoted to a report of the 
1954 Convention... Thorough 
plans have been made to insure 
complete coverage of major ad- 
dresses as well as resumes of 
small-group discussions. The re- 
port in CaMpPING MacazineE will 
be the only published coverage 
of the proceedings. 











Red Cross Revises 
First Aid Techniques 


A major change in first aid care 
of importance to camp directors and 
their staffs was announced recently 
in a new supplement to the American 
Red Cross First Aid Textbook. The 
change, dealing with the application of 
a tourniquet, has been adopted by the 
Red Cross on the basis of recommen- 
dation made by the Committee on 
Surgery, Division of Medical Sciences, 
National Research Council. The sup- 
plement also includes the technique 
for the back pressure-arm lift method 
of artificial respiration, adopted by the 
Red Cross in 1951, and also the newest 
theory on dealing with injuries due 
to cold. 

The new material advises that a 
tourniquet should now be applied close 
to the wound, with unbroken skin be- 
tween it and the wound. Once the 
tourniquet has been applied it should 
not be released, no matter how long 
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FOR THE FINEST IN 


CAMP WIEAIR 


T-SHIRTS 
SWEAT SHIRTS 
JACKETS 
HEAD SCARFS 
PENNANTS 
FELT EMBLEMS 
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aie Be: Sy No. 1 in popularity with leading camps through- 

te TY out the country. Your camp emblem and lettering 
ae SS in distinctive Velva-Sheen flock embossing or in 
.  ee-SOt—ti‘“‘“_ Perma-dye. The pride of every camper. 


WRITE TODAY FOR CATALOG AND FREE SAMPLE EMBLEM! 


VELVA-SHEEN MFG. CO. 








1416 VINE STREET CINCINNATI 10, OHIO 








ps FL NOIEC! YOUR CAMPERS 


LET US PAY THE MEDICAL 
BILLS FOR God? CAMPERS 


A streamlined service designed for 
your camp from wide experience. 


* Prompt, COUFLEOUS attention given all 


arrangements and claims. , ’ 


Member ACA. 
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WRITE FOR LATEST. DETAILS 


BROTHERHOOD MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


exh E.BERRY STREET FORT WAYNE 2, INDIANA 
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Interested in good enrollment prospects ? 


REDBOOK now has a circulation 
guarantee of 2,000,000 net paid 
copies per month. Present circu- 
lation is in excess of this guar- 
antee. 


Make REDBOOK Camp Directory 


Your Representative for 1954 


For Information address— 


REDBOOK 


ETHEL F. BEBB, 








Y eA Director & Editor Camp Dept. 


+ 


i 


230 Park Avenue 


% 
- 
tad New York City 17 


; Me: 
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KAD ZA. 


° ...FOR A NEW HIGH 
IN CAMPING FUN! 


Fast and sporty, absolutely unsinkable, simple to handle 
and maintain, the Sailfish is the perfect craft for campers 
of all ages. Yet you can add a whole fleet of Sailfish to 
your camp for the price of a single larger craft. A 
Sailfish fleet offers a new high in camping fun, and color- 
ful proof that your camp offers the best in waterfront 
facilities. 

Finished Sailfish, ready to sail, at $268 and $298. Easy- 
to-assemble Sailfish kits (as group projects for your 
handcraft program) retail at $149.50 and $179.75. BuT 
WRITE Topay For FActTs ON SPECIAL CAMP DISCOUNT — 
and full informative folder. 


ALCORT,, INC. sox 1345-c, watersury, conn. 
personalized PLAYHATS 


“for campers Han ca the Sun needs” 


The MAGNOLIA—A jaunty, nicely 
tailored crew hat of fine quality twill. 
Red-white, navy-white, forest green- 
white; also solid red, navy, green, 
white, pale blue denim. 

. The ADMIRAL—A new model visor 

cap in twill. Solid red, navy, green, 
white, pale blue denim. Solid colors 
only. 

Sizes: small, medium and large. 

YOUR CAMP NAME embroidered 
on every hat. Use as official hat or 
place in camp store. Proven popularity! 
Price to camps: $10.80 per doz. Send 
for sample (enclose 50c for handling). 





wel 





























Admiral 


51, Mass. 


Magnolia 


The PLAYHATS CO., Box 68, Revere 


293 Commercial St.,. Provincetown, Mass. 


Address—July and August « 
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it has been in place, except by a phy- 
sician. Previously first aiders were ad- 
vised to apply the tourniquet high on 
the arm or thigh and to loosen it every 
15 minutes. 


The supplement stresses that the 
tourniquet should be used only for 
severe life-threatening hemorrhage, 
which cannot be controlled by other 
means. Crushing wounds or large 
lacerations, where large arteries are 
severed, or partial or complete sever- 
ance of a body part are the only 
instances where application of tourni- 
quets may be justified. 


The new supplement has been dis- 
tributed to the more than 86,000 Red 
Cross first aid instructors through- 
out the nation. It is included in all 
textbooks released. Copies of the sup- 
plement may be obtained free through 
local Red Cross chapters. 


Counselor Training 


By Univ. of Pittsburgh 


The 13th camp counselor training 
course offered by the University of 
Pittsburgh will again be held in 1954 
in the actual camp environment known 
as Camp Pitt, located just 15 miles 
from the main University campus. 
Dates for this year’s course have been 
set at June 7-26. 

The course is organized into two 
parts. One phase emphasizes the teach- 
ing of skills usually associated with the 
camp program, such as nature recrea- 
tion, campcraft, handcraft, camp music 
and aquatics. The other phase of the 
course deals with the principles and 
philosophy of camping with the in- 
tegrating of various skills into a sound 
camp program. 

Outstanding leaders are invited to 
conduct discussions. Many outside 
agencies and institutions cooperate with 
the University each year in providing 
speakers and lecturers. Such organiza- 
tions as the Carnegie Institute, Penn- 
sylvania Game Commission, Pennsyl- 
vania Dept. of Forest and Waters, 
Pittsburgh Health and Welfare Federa- 
tion, local YMCAs, Boy Scouts and 
Red Cross have provided expert guest 
teachers. 

In addition to regular class work, 
students participate in visitation to 
other camps. The entire program cov- 
ers a three-week stay. 
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The course offers four credits, which 
may be applied toward graduate de- 
grees at the master’s level or for un- 
dergraduate degrees. Non-degree stu- 
dents may also register. Anyone who 
can meet the entrance requirements 
of the University is eligible. 





Now! A New, Sturdier 
TRAMPOLINE * 


Completely Streamlined by 


The NISSEN 
“HIDDEN HINGE’”’ 









Further information may be obtained 


by contacting Dr. Karl C. H. Oer- Another Nissen “First” by the “First Name in Trampolining.” 
mann, Director of Teacher Education Nissen’s Hidden Hinge creates the smooth Uni-Tube frame, 
for Men, University of Pittsburgh, entirely free of upthrust hinges or projections. This new 
Pittsburgh 13. Model 77 permits frame pads to fold flush with frame. 


No bunching or pinching. 


Nature Workshop Planned 
By Morton Arboretum 


A nature workshop for group lead- 
ers, teachers and camp _ counselors 
“who can walk, talk, wonder and 
laugh” has been planned by The 
Morton Arboretum of Lisle, III. There 
will be two sessions—the first June 


13 to 19, and the second June 20 
to 26. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


The program will feature each day WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE 


a field trip, participation in two or N ; S S t yj T RA Mi e O LI Ay r 200 A Avenue NW 
. Cedar Rapids, lowa 


more workshop periods, experience in 
games and projects, an evening pro- 
gram, practice in nature crafts, an 
early-morning bird walk, a late eve- 
ning star-lore session, plus discussions, 
dramatizations and Indian lore. 


The staff of the workshop will be 
composed of leaders who have been 
participating in conducting some part 
of the lectures, field trips and classes 
of the Arboretum educational _pro- 
gram. Other leaders in the field of 
nature have been invited for evening 






All Flash- 
fold Features 




















BOONDOGGLE RACK 


lectures. 


Enrollment will be limited to 32 
campers, and the cost will be $40 for 


one week. Inquires or registrations 
may be sent either to May Theilgaard CAMPERS INSURANCE 





Watts, director of the Workshop, co idi , 
: poreentiggs Tg providing FREE with 1200 Yd. Orders 
to Mrs. Edgar Myers, registrar, The MEDICAL REIMBURSEMENT 
Morton Arboretum, Lisle, III. ee eo os Convenient Rack or Cabinet Dispenser pro- 
en, Hie vided as a special service to camps. Can 
dental death, polio, travel be tacked on wall or placed on table for 
i disabilities. easy unwinding. No loose spools. High- 
New Snakebite Treatment est quality lacing in beautiful colors. In- 
i i i truction booklet included. 
Method Announced For full information write to struction booklet include 
. EDWARD A. KENNEY Each Cabinet contains twelve 100-yard 
Dr. Herbert L. Stahnke, director cf 1522 Cherry St., Phila. 2, Pa. spools, our standard color assortment, or 


the Poisonous Animals Research Lab- Representing you may specify colors. 


oratory, Arzona State College, recently 
developed a radically new field treat- 


12 SPOOLS — $13.50 








a ee eS S| te NEW CATALOG — 60 pages describing 
° over 1,000 items. Please write Dept. C 

Called the L-C method (ligature and MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY on organization stationery. 
cryotherapy) the new technique de- LANCASTER, PA. CRAFT SERVICE — 327 Lowensity Ave 





Rochester 7, N.Y 


Over two DECADES of Service 








pends on chilling to retard the action 
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So said a camp ofhcial who ordered 
eight Old Town canvas canoes after 
trying out other types. Another well- 
known camp executive wrote: “Old 
Towns purchased in 1934 are still 
in good condition, despite heavy 
duty in rugged country.” They know 
from experience that Old Town 
builds *em best—to last for years 
and years. 

You'll find Old Town your shrewd- 
est canoe investment too! They’re 
tough, yet easy to handle; stable, 
steady and quiet; resilient, and 
above all, economical to maintain. 
Old Town has been the favorite for 
54 years. 





Place your order now! Make sure 
you have Olid Towns for your camp 
season. 

We also build flat-bottom boats, 
sailboats, boats for use with out- 
board motors and skiffs for rowing 
and motor use. Our variety of 
models will meet your watercraft 
needs. 

Old Town quality accessories: Pad- 
dles, oars, slat back rests, mast 
seats, carrying yokes, cushions, etc. 


Write for Free Catalog. Address: 


OLD TOWN CANOE COMPANY 
182 Fourth St. Old Town, Maine 
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INDIAN 


FIRE PUMPS Are Your 
Best Fire Insurance Policy 










leaving arm 

ee ce grass, 
Si Sa y hall, 

“ i} cook-out 


a 


mes 





\ ieee gg 20 leakage. 


stream. Use 
just clea 
water. 


INDIAN FIRE PUMPS guard your camp 24 
hours a day against fire. Any child can 
operate them. Endorsed by fire fighting 
authorities. Low priced. Last for years. 
Order now and be sure you don’t have 
to worry about fire striking your camp. 
Send for fold- 
er describing 


INDIAN Fire 
Pumps and 


Here’s What Users Say: 


“Would not open 
camp without IN- 


DIANS.” INDIAN 
“Have great trust in | Drinking Wa- 
INDIAN Fire Pumps.” ter Tank. 








D. B. SMITH & CO. 


417 Main St. Utica 2, N. Y. 





Slings on back 


Ss 


free. Puts out 


Ss 


cabin or 
fires 
quickly, easily. 
All seams elec- 
tric welded — 


5 


gal. tank. 30 
foot pressure 


S 
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Whatever the craft 


you are teaching: woodworking, model 
building, leather, metal, plastics, ceramics 


x-acto knives, 
tools & sets 


designed by craftsmen and precision-made 
for fine craftsmanship 


will help you 
do a better job 


by helping your students get better results 
and more creative satisfaction. 


Try Whittling: send for 40 page Whit- 
| tling booklet with detailed instructions and 
plans for 34 projects—25¢. 





Complete X-acto 28 page catalog—20¢ 
dept. U-2 
®) 
x-acto, Inc. 
48-41 Van Dam Street 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
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ACA NEWS 


of the venom, instead of the cut and 
suction method commonly used. A 
tourniquet is placed between the bite 
and the main part of the body, and 
the injured part is kept chilled—per- 
haps for several hours, the time de- 
pending largely on the nature of the 
bite. After the first five minutes the 
tourniquet is removed. 

Ice water, where available, can be 





used for the chilling; otherwise ethy] 
chloride is sprayed around the bite. 
The contents of two tubes of the chem- 
ical, carefully applied, should keep the 
area chilled for an hour, in which 
time it may be possible for a physician 
to take over. 


Folk Festival Brings 
Camp to City 


Fiddlers, jig dancers and_ singers 
from the Catskill mountain region 
joined with city musicians in present- 
ing an Upstate-Downstate Folk Festi- 
val at the Pythian in New York City 
on Sunday afternoon, December 27. 
The program brought to the city for 
the first time a typical example of the 
Folk Festival of the Catskills, which 
has taken place each summer in this 
mountain region for the past 13 years. 

The Festival centered principally 
around “Sojourner Truth,” a cantata 
based on the life of the famous Negro 
woman abolitionist and fighter for 
women’s rights who lived in the little 
village of Hurley in the Catskills. This 
was the first performance in New 
York City of this cantata which was 
commissioned by Camp Woodland, 
an interracial camp, and first presented 
at last summer’s Folk Festival. It was 
sung by the Camp Woodland Chorus. 

Two original compositions based on 
Catskill music and written by Camp 
Woodland staffers were also presented. 
Staff members and campers sang a 
number of songs collected in the moun- 
tain region on trips taken by camp- 
ers. 

The program was sponsored by 
Camp Woodland Parents Association 
and proceeds given to the Camp’s 
Scholarship Fund. 

The idea of such a reunion with 
a definite camp flavor might well be 
worked into the recruitment or fund- 
raising plans of other camps. 
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Camp Directors Show Interest 


In Furthering Conservation 


ECENTLY, the State Depart- 

ment of Conservation in Wiscon- 
sin conducted a research study to gauge 
the advances being made in outdoor 
education and to explore the field that 
lies ahead. At the completion of the 
study, a report was published. 


The intormation received from 73 
directors and owners of camps in 
Wisconsin was of particular interest. 
These camps were not only enthusiastic 
over the conservation project possibil- 


also wholeheartedly in favor of more 
activity along this line. Fifty-three of 
these groups owned their own camp- 
sites on areas which averaged better 
than 100 acres, but management plans 
for soil had been prepared on only 
nine camp grounds, woodlot manage- 
ment plans on 14, fish management 
plans on eight, and game management 
plans on only five. 


The great majority of camp directors 
agreed that the preparation of such 
plans “would aid in continuity of pro- 
gram and the better conservation of 
the camp’s resources and fuller use of 
the campers in conservation work proj- 
ects of educational value.” 


About one-third of the camps had 
trained nature study or conservation 
counselors. Less than one-half present- 
ly maintained activities of conservation 
education value with greatest stress on 
such methods as organized classes and 
field trips, nature trails and museums, 
movies and tours. 


Some camps were using the work 
method in which campers assisted in 
projects such as soil erosion control 
and woodlot management but in such 
operations, over 60°% of the work was 
done by the camp owners or leaders. 


Less than one-third used conserva- 
tion visual aids, professional speakers, 
technical help, or educational bulletins 
and only a small number had reference 
copies of recent lists of visual aid ma- 
terial or publications—over two-thirds 
asked for this information. 

Although most of the camps knew 
about the availability of tree and shrub 
planting stock supplied by the conser- 
vation department, many evidently had 
not planned to place orders until the 
idea was suggested. Over half of them 
felt that their camp last year had made 
an effort to teach conservation princi- 





ples and develop outdoor appreciation | 
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through a planned program. Of the 18 
that didn’t have such activities, all but 
one indicated they believed there was 
a place for it at their camp in the 
future. 


Twenty-three camps indicated an in- 
terest in a rental use proposition of 
their facilities which would be avail- 
able during off-season times for use by 
local schools in establishing over-night 


or weekend camping programs in con- 
nection with conservation education 

In general, camp directors were en- 
thusiastically for the idea of improv- 
ing their properties with good conser- 
vation practices and their educational 
program with activities aimed in that 
direction. Most felt that they could use 
additional conservation department ser- 
vices and some that closer cooperation 
with the camps should have taken 
place years ago. Others expect to call 
in more specialists for program and 
planning assistance. 








JUNIOR AIR RIFLE_ 


CAMP 
PROGRAM! 


PROGRAM FEATURES: 


I. 


TOR dia 4 ae -W, (C) 1440) 30m ery: 
any 20 foot space indoors on 
rainy days—or outdoors; 
rugated cartons for backstops! 


NO AIR RIFLES TO BUY! Most 
campers own Daisys or bor- 
row one. Even new guns cost 
camps as little as $3 each! 


INEXPENSIVE AMMUNITION, 
TARGETS—168 shots for 5c! 


OFFICIAL 15-FOOT NRA QUAL- 
iar Wale), Wi a diaG Ole) ey a 
permit campers shooting Daisys 
to earn official NRA medals, etc. 


BIG SALES APPEAL! 
offer America's 66-year old FAV- 
ORITE JUNIOR SPORT to campers! 


BECAUSE: A Daisy is 
not a pneumatic or 
compressed air gun. It 
cannot be ‘‘pumped 
up’’ to increase power. 
A Daisy is a low ‘‘factory-limited’’ 
power short-range spring-type air 
rifle—safely used by millions every 
year! It is the best and safest gun of 
its kind for fun and for learning safe 
gun handling. 


THE NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
is a non-profit, non-sectarian organiza- 
tion of over half a million shooters. It is 
the oldest national sportsmen’s associ- 
ation in the U.S.A. For 81 years NRA 
has conducted America’s civilian pro- 
gram of instruction in the safe, proper 
handling of fire-arms. It has trained 2% 
million teen agers in markemanshi. 
Now, since its Junior Program has been 
extended, air rifle owners can participate. 


SAFEST GUN of its kind FOR JUNIORS 


cor- 


2. 









__ “DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





Dept. 3024 Plymouth, Michigan, U.S. A, 














“HIGHLY SUCCESSFUL!” 
Our Junior Air Riflery Program was 
highly successful. The new air rifles 
were extremely popular and added 
a great deal to our program. Enclosed 
picture shows some of our Red Cloud 
boys at practice. 


Mrs. Marvin Merryman, Jr., Director: Camps 
Red Cloud and Red Wing, Plattsburg, N. Y. 


















Costs Almost Nothing 
to Start and Operate! 


This improved “packaged” 1954 Junior 
Air Riflery Camp Program (successfully 
introduced last summer) is a competitive 
necessity for ANY CAMP NOT HAVING A 
REAL RIFLE PROGRAM OR RIFLE RANGE! 
Also an ideal marksmanship training pro- 
gram for boys and girls 8 through 14 in 
NRA-Affiliated camps having .22 pro- 
grams. Send for Daisy’s Free Circular— 
read the experience of other camps with 
modern Air Riflery—see how your camp 
can benefit from a similar program this 
summer—if you act promptly. Mail cou- 
pon now for the fascinating facts. 





MAIL COUPON FOR 


@ 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 3024 PLYMOUTH, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. 
Send Special Introductory Offer, Free Circular 





on the Junior Air Riflery Camp Program. . | 
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Camp has [] NO rifle program. (] HAS rifle \ 
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Write COMPLETE NAME, ADDRESS OF |! 
YOUR CAMP on page margin! Thanks. 
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From the ACA Study of ¥¢, 


By EvizaBetH R. FRAnNk | 


In collaboration with the Research and St 
Neilson, Whitridge § «, 


HAT CAMP director hasn’t 
wrestled with the ever-pre- 
sent and ever-increasing problem of 
budgeting camp operating expenses? 
Last year alone, 23°% of all camps lost 
money and another 10° failed to show 
a profit. Among private camps (which 
are operated to make a pront,) 14% 
lost money in the past year and an 
additional 394 merely broke even. Fur- 
thermore, in many instances, private 
camp “profit” includes the salary of 
the owner or operator. Thus many 
“profits” are not actually what they 
eem. With these none-too-optimistic 
figures as a stumbling block, any 
and every yardstick that can be used 
to help budget camp expenditures 
should be of great interest to all camp 
operators. 
The recently completed ACA Survey 
of Camp Costs and Operations reveals 
a great deal of information on what 
is actually being done in thousands 
of camps across the country in terms 
of operating costs. Each camp _ fur- ) 
nished a complete breakdown of its in- | 
come and its sources and then broke ) 


down expenses into major categories. , 
The Research and Statistical Depart- | ' 
ment of Higham, Neilson, Whitridge ' 
& Reid, Inc., a national insurance firm, t 
has tabulated this information and for L 
— the benefit of all camps and camp t 
directors, typical (average) camp budg- " 


oe . ets have been established. 
er | — eSEL ae Analysis of camp costs is one of the 








(Their Money 


of }Camp Costs and Operations 


ANK & snp NorMAN P. MILLER 


and & Statistical Departments of Higham, 
1dge By Reid, Inc. 


ri {Vv ‘ 


most difficult phases of any camp study 
for a number of reasons. Among them 
are: (1) the bookkeeping habits of 
camp operators; (2) the lack of clear 
definitions for the different items; 
and (3) the different ways budgets are 
set up in camp operations (e.g. deficit 
financing by some organizational 
camps, the use of donations and camp- 
ership monies either for lowering the 
total camp fees or for giving camper- 
ships to individual campers, etc.). 

In the private camp field one of 
the difficulties is allocation of the time 
of the director. Does he receive a 
salary or is his total remuneration de- 
rived from the profit? How is the 
value of the camp which is owned 
by the operator determined in contrast 
to the rented camp? In the organiza- 
tional camp, how are the following 
items accounted for: time of year- 
round staff; time of office staff; use of 
the equipment; donated food, etc.? 

The answers to these kinds of ques- 
tions are difficult to secure through a 
questionnaire and tend to make phases 
of studies of camp costs incomplete, 
not comparable and inconclusive, par- 
ticularly in terms of generalizing about 


the “typical camp.” The material 
F tabulated reveals that there are vital 
ir basic differences in the financial struc- 
p ture and operation between privately- 
a owned camps and the so-called or- 

ganizational camps. To attempt to ar- 
e 





rive at “typical camp” costs would be 


— 


 NON-co 


| SALaRiEs ve 8 


SIMPROVEMENTs| 7; 





to try to add apples and pears. There- 
fore, four different budgets are pres- 
ented here. The first is for a typical 
organizational-resident camp. The sec- 
ond is for a typical private-resident 
camp. The third is for a typical or- 
ganizational-day camp. And the fourth 
is for a typical private-day camp. 


Organizational-Resident Camp 

The typical organizational-resident 
camp has a total income of $9,000, 
more than $7,000 of which is accounted 
for by fees. Contributions and dona- 
tions account for about $1,000, and 
the balance is derived from miscel- 
laneous income. 

These camps make no profit. As 
a matter of ‘fact, a typical organiza- 
tional-resident camp shows a loss of 
$90 or 1° of the total income. Food, 
the largest single expense item, takes 
33¢ out of every income dollar, a 
total of $2,970. Salaries account for 
28¢, of which 16¢ is counselor salaries 
and 12¢ is non-counselor salaries. 

Maintenance and improvements cost 
12¢, rent seven cents, insurance four 
cents and other expenses which cover 
transportation, medical supplies, adver- 
tising, publicity, office supplies, pro- 
gram material, and the like, take the 
remaining 17¢. Rent is a big item for 
many organizational camps _ because 
they do not own their own camp sites. 
It is interesting to note that the typi- 
cal organizational camp does not show 
any expenditure for taxes or interest, 
possibly because these are carried in 
the year-round budget. 


Private-Resident Camp 

The income of the typical private- 
residential camp is $34,000. 42°, of 
them have incomes of more than 
$35,000, and only 17% have an in- 
come of less than $10,000. Private 
camping appears to be comparatively 
big business. More than 95° of the 
income of private-residential camps is 
in tuition and fees. Other miscel- 
laneous income accounts for the bal- 
ance. 


Of this $34,000 income, the typi- 


cal camp spends $27,880 for camp 
operation. $6,120 is profit. However, 
the profit frequently includes the sal- 
ary of the camp operator. 

Thus the typical private camp in- 
come dollar is divided 82¢ for oper- 
ating expenses and 18¢ for profit. The 
largest expense item is salaries, taking 
26¢ out of every dollar. 15¢ of this 
is for counselor salaries and 11¢ goes 
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to cooks, maintenance people, etc. 
Food costs 21¢, maintenance and im- 
provements take eight cents, insurance 
four cents, taxes two cents, interest 
two cents, rent two cents and other 
expenses 17¢. 


Organizational-Day Camp 

The typical organizational-day camp 
like its cousin, the organizational-resi- 
dent camp, loses money. The average 
camp has an income of $2,000 and it 
spends $2,320. To put it another way, 
for every dollar it takes in, it spends 
$1.16. 

The major expense item is salaries. 
49¢ out of every dollar of income 
goes into salaries, 41¢ for counselor 
salaries and 8¢ for non-counselor sal- 
aries. Food, though much less im- 





Authors of our survey on Camp 
Cost and Operations are both Cali- 
fornians. Dr. Elizabeth R. Frank 1s 
assistant director of the Research Dept. 
of Welfare Planning Council of the 
Los Angeles Region and a member 
of ACA’s Studies and Research Com- 
mittee. 

Dr. Norman P. Miller, new presi- 
dent of the Southern California Camp- 
ing Assoc. is assistant professor of 
Physical Education UCLA. Dr. Miller 
has been chairman of Studies and Re- 
search for ACA for the past three 


years. 





portant than for resident camps, takes 
16¢. Rent accounts for seven cents, 
maintenance and improvements an- 
other seven cents, insurance five cents, 
and other expenses a staggering 32¢. 


Private-Day Camp 

The typical private-day camp has an 
income of $4,000 (more than 40% 
have incomes over $5,000) and makes 
a profit of 28¢ on the dollar or a total 
of $1,120. Here, too, the operator’s sal- 
ary is frequently included in this profit. 

The number one expense is again 
salaries with 29¢ out of every dollar 
of income in this category. 22¢ is for 
counselor salaries and seven cents for 
non-counselor salaries. Food and rent 
each account for six cents, main- 
tenance and improvements take five, 
insurance three cents, taxes and in- 
terest each one cent, and other ex- 
penses the remaining 21¢. 








Comparisons 

In general, the pattern of budgeting 
for organizational versus private camps 
is quite similar. The only marked dif- 
ference is that the average private 
camp has more income and makes a 
fairly substantial profit (if the camp 
operator’s salary is included), whereas 
the organizational camp is lucky to 
break even. 

Resident versus day camp budget- 
ing is quite different. Food, whch is 
a major item for both private and 
organizational-resident camps, is a les- 
ser factor for organizational-day camps 
and is almost incidental for private-day 
camps, the range being 6¢ in the latter 
instance up to 33¢ in organizational- 
resident camps. 

Salaries are a major item of ex- 
pense with all camps, ranging from 26¢ 
out of every dollar of income for both 
private and organizational-resident 
camps to 49¢ for organizational-day 
camps. 

Rent varies from two cents in a 
private-residential camp to seven cents 
in both resident and day organizational 
camps. Maintenance and_ improve- 
ments run from five cents in a private- 
day camp to 12¢ in an organizational- 
resident camp. Insurance is the most 
consistent expense item for all camps. 
It is not less than three cents nor more 
than five cents in any of the four types. 

Other expenses (miscellaneous) 
range from a minimum of 17¢ for 
both types of resident camps up to 32¢ 
for organizational-day camps. 


Next Steps 

Additional articles on the results 
of the study will appear in these pages 
as further tabulation and analysis prog- 
resses. The same figures which appear 
above will be further broken down 
to determine cost per day per camper 
and possibly the relationship of pro- 
gram services to the cost involved. It is 
hoped that actual camp budgets may 
be prepared for comparative purposes 
by individual owners or directors of 
camps. Meanwhile, questions relating 
to the study and findings can be di- 
rected to Dr. Norman P. Miller, Chair- 
man of the Studies and Research 
Committee. 
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This is the second in a continuing 
series of articles of the findings of the 
ACA Study of Camp Costs and 
Operations. The first article appeared 
in the January, 1954 issue of Camp- 


ing. 
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from Suppliers 
e 
. Young “Rangers” Use 
D Indian Fire Pumps 
. | When Larchmont, N. Y., firemen 
o | responded to a brush fire recently, they 
_ found a young man on a bicycle with 
i an Indian Fire Pump on his back had 
s nant: Sam: Ae ie: auane. Ele whe 26. Yes, real fun... and practical, too! 
d year-old Charles Fitch, president of : 
Mamaroneck Rangers, a teen-age group Young and old, boys and girls alike, all take natural- 
. Pay wes ethene a o ead nial ly to leathercraft work. Osborn ready-to-assemble 
. ce ney Ch “ ” he q leathercraft kits afford interesting, educational, pro- 
y ee ee eee ee ae ductive recreation. Genuine leather is pre-cut into au- 
, helped the firemen extinguish the blaze thentic Indian patterns, hole-punched and ready for 
q before it did any damage. ; making: 
Y Fitch that pri -- | 
ee eo MOCCASINS — BELTS — WALLETS 
. taining their Indian Fire Pumps the 
¢ Rangers used burlap and rakes to AX AND KNIFE SHEATHS, etc. 
h fight brush fires, and that addition of VYES's y= Choose any one of hundreds of simple, inexpensive 
it the pumps has increased their efficiency eee projects described in the big, illustrated Osborn cata- 
| 1000 per cent. y, eat log with unit and quantity prices listed. No special 
y Camp directors may apply this idea |S 70a tools required, no experience needed to finish any 
~ , i ey item perfectly. . 
a to their own camps by organizing little Ae A 
ts fire brigades among older campers, to a ates ih Write today for your free copy of this 68-page Osborn 
_ de: tm lh the ete och ee i oe an Catalog No. 20 .. . it’s full of project ideas. 
e. vation programs of their camps. | Res OSBORN BROS. SUPPLY CO. 
e- The easily portable fire pumps are ET 223 West Jackson Blvd., Dept. B Chicago 6, Illinois 
L manufactured by D. B. Smith and Co. The House of Leathercraft Now in Our 36th Year. 
st of Utica, N. Y. 
IS. 
Portion-Pak Fish Geared to KS 
a Mass Feeding Field PIERS boc 
" Most camps feature fish on their 
menus at least once a week—and Geautify waterprout 
or Your 
r¢ many would like to serve it more 
often were it not for the inconven- 4 
iences involved in having available wtdd distinction aud guality —— 
tasty, fresh and easy to prepare sea- 
Its food. by owning a 
es Blue Water Portion-Pak breaded = 
rg - frozen fish is said to be the answer St df © St : 3 
ar to these problems for many camp an ar ee ier 
vn dietitians. Distributed by Fishery Prod- re 
- ucts, Inc. 705 Union Commerce Bldg., We invite inquiries on our new designs 
‘O- Cleveland 14, this seafood has already for 1954 with these exclusive features of the 
is found ready acceptance in the mass "Peer of Piers” 
ay feedjng field. . . Pi atthe 
; e Attractive design @ Economical lifetime use 
_ Among the advantages of the line e Safe ins every detail e Adjustable to any depth 
of are perfect portion control, no kitchen @ Low maintenance * — than wr : 
: : All-sectional @ Baked-on enamel finis 
a P ae a a pagin wagon Pa / : fea: tocieanl and take down e Minimum space for winter storage 
- individual portion cooking. Each che elas : 
ir- can prepare his dishes, either fried, “America’s leading manufacturer of Waterfront Equipment 
ch baked or broiled, according to his own | 
Pao Staudard Steel 
ng New Soft Softball 
- | oe | PRODUCTS MFG. COMPANY 
nd A new soft softball believed to be 
‘ed especially suited for camp use is in- 2836 South 16th St. 9-11 Bennett Road 
1p- cluded in the new four-page catalog Milwaukee 15, Wisconsin Englewood, N. J. 
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Let's Face IT 
Accidents DO happen 


be prepared BEFORE your 
camp opens. 

Protect your campers from 
drowning, heart attack, 
asthma. 


You now have available at low 
cost a dramatic, effective in- 
surance against these in the 


STEPHENSON 
RESUSCITATOR 





Write for information Box 2. 















REO BANK NEW SERTEV 








For rates and details on 


Parent S 


MAGAZINE 
...undisputed leader in camp field! 





@ Only magazine with 100% families- 
with-children audience! Read by 
1,500,000 conscientious mothers with 
over 3,000,000 youngsters ...all nat- 
ural prospects for camp enrollments. 


@ Unmatched reader confidence! 
PARENTS’ program of visiting 
camps and reporting first-hand to 
families, builds valuable, responsive 
readership. 


@ Record results for advertisers! 

In 1953, PARENTS’ placed its 
highest number of children in camps. 
More camps advertise in PARENTS’ 
than in any other national magazine 
.-81% of previous year’s advertisers 
renewed space in 1953! 


Parents) 


School and Camp Section 
write to: 

Josephine E. Chrenko 
Director, 

School and Camp Dept. 


PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
New York 17,.N. Y. 








associates from Dudley Sports Co., 633 
Second Avenue, New York 16. De- 
scribed as being official in size and 
weight, the soft softball is said to 
eliminate necessity of gloves and other 
expensive equipment and to put an 
end to personal injury of players. It 
has a leather cover and a special pad- 
ded core. 


Weed Control Booklet 
Available to Camps 


An up-to-date revision of “You 
Can’t Argue with Weeds” has recently 
been issued by Chipman Chemical Co. 
The 40-page booklet contains helpful 
information for camp directors on a 
wide variety of chemicals currently 
recommended for weed, grass and 
brush control. The booklet explains 
what these chemicals are, what they 
are used for and how to use them. 

Many pages are devoted to illustra- 
tions and detailed descriptions of the 
most troublesome weeds, as well as spe- 
cific directions for their control. Con- 
siderable information on killing brush, 
trees and stumps is also included. 

The booklet is available merely by 
writing to Chipman Chemical Co., 
Inc., Dept. 22, Bound Brook, N. J. 


Ry-Krisp Now in 
“Individuals” Pack 

Ralston Purina Co. has announced 
a new individual-size package for 
their product, Ry-Krisp—a cellophane 
packet containing two double square 
Ry-Krisp wafers. The new packets 
have been beamed to the mass-feeding 
market. 

Camp directors are pointed out the 
exact portion control these Individuals 
provide, as well as their easy and 
speedy service, low cost and consumer 
satisfaction. 


Junior Trampoline Aimed 
For Young Campers’ Use 


It will be possible for junior camps 
to have many a “bouncing baby” now 
with the introduction by the Nissen 
Trampoline Co. of their new Junior 
Trampoline. The Junior model 1s 
much smaller than the standard tramp- 
oline, and is intended for children up 
to twelve years of age. However, it is 
sturdily constructed and can accom- 
modate adult weights. 

The Nissen Junior Trampoline is 
designed to be suitable for all the fun- 
damental skills of trampolining. Com- 
plete information may be obtained 
from the manufacturer at 200 A Ave., 


N. W., Cedar Rapids, Ia. 





INDIAN CRAFT 


Send for or et 1954 Catalog 


Supplies F bt Pa Kits, 
for all ) Beads, 
Indian ie: oe \ Feathers, 
Craft iy. Pe aa | s . Books, 
Work } y\ Leather 


GREY OWL INDIAN CRAFT CO. 
4518 SEVENTH AVENUE 
BROOKLYN 20, N. Y. 

GE 6-3287 








| SELL OR BUY 


CHILDREN'S 
CAMPS & SCHOOLS 


Sales — Leases 
Mergers — Partnerships 
The largest and most 


Reputable School and Camp 
Brokers in America 


Consult With Confidence 
and Without Obligation " 
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NATIONAL BUR 
OF PRIVATE SCH 


522 Fifth Ave., New York 36, 
MUrray Hill 2-8840 
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717 Sycamore St., 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


STYLECRAFT MFG. CO. 








CRAFT 


oo an CONTROL SHEETS 





Opens into a huge 
page to keep your 
year’s inventory 
records at a 


glance. It’s Easy 
to Use! Easy to 
Read! Easy to 
File! 

FOR 

NEW Craft Program Ideas 


Consult our catalog of handi- 
craft supplies. It’s free to you 
for the asking. 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 


| 4705 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 3, Ohio 
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Books You’ll Want 
To Know About 


A Department Conducted by Prof. Charles Weckwerth, Director of 
Recreation and Camping, Springfield (Mass.) College 


Canoe Camping 
AutHor: Carle W. Handel. 
PusuisHerR: A. S. Barnes & Co., 232 

Madison Ave., New York 16, $3.00. 
REvIEWER: Marjorie Camp, director, 

The Joy Camps. 

The Sub Title of this book A Guide 
to Wilderness Travel with Wilderness 
underlined describes the contents. Mr. 
Handel is an experienced woodsman, 
skilled in canoeing and camping both 
of which he describes in his chapters 
on Plans and Preparation, The Camp- 
site, The Canoe And How To Use It, 
Finding Your Way and Wilderness 
Food and Cooking. 

The author is optimistic about what 
others can do but he tempers his re- 
marks with the wise advice to take a 
guide, and to “Find out if your guide 
is willing to teach you (canoeing, pol- 
ing, portaging, and the “Law of the 
Brigade’) before you hire him.” 

He urges all to go on a wilderness 
trip. “If you have never followed the 
open trail, try it. It is not hard, it 1s 


fun. And whether you are new or old 


at the game, it will add never-ending 
pleasure and health and new horizons 
to your living.” 


The Controversial Problem 

Of Discipline 

Autuor: Catherine M. Wolf. 

PusuisHER: Child Study Association of 
America, 132 E. 74th St., New York 
21, $.30. 

REVIEWER: 


U.C.L.A. 


This is a 35-page bulletin very well 
developed for the use of camp coun- 
selors. It presents the conflicting con- 
cepts of discipline held by teachers 
and parents in relation to the point of 
view about discipline from the stand- 
point of the child. 

It discusses the matter of discipline 
from the point of view of values held 
in our culture and differentiates be- 
tween the child’s wishes and the child’s 
needs and points up the view that dis- 
cipline need not be punishment. There 
is a very helpful chart showing the 
arguments for and against discipline 
as seen by the parents, as seen by the 
child, and as seen in relation to the 


Dr. Rosalind Cassidy, 
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goals of education. There is a section 
discussing the solutions and a final 
statement which brings together the 
points that the booklet makes. In 
trying to define what discipline is and 
what is meant by a correct dosage of 
discipline it states: “We would call dis- 
cipline necessary if it respects. the 
child’s needs, helps the child to grow 
up, and serves to sustain and improve 
the relation of love between parents 
and children. 

“If parents succeed in differentiating 
between needs and wishes their child 
will feel neither overpowered by the 
strength of his instinctual drives, nor 


threatened in their gratification. 


“Discipline, distinguished from pun- 
ishment, should keep the child out of 
trouble without being experienced as 
a loss of love. 

“The parent’s contribution to the 
child’s endeavor to grow up can en- 
courage the child’s creativity rather 
than endanger it by introducing ele- 
ments out of tune with the child’s 
capacities.” 

The camp director could very well 
use this bulletin as a study guide in 
working with the counselors during 
the camp session or preceding it in 
camp leadership training courses. 


Society, Democracy and the Group 

AutuHor: Alan F. Klein. 

PusBLisHER: William Morrow & Co., 
425 4th Ave., New York 16, $4.00. 

Reviewer: John A. Ledlie, National 
Council, YMCA, New York City. 


In his book, Society, Democracy and 
the Group, Alan F. Klein deals in an 
exceptionally practical way with the 
objectives, metheds of achieving ob- 
jectives, democratic practices and en- 
vironmental factors that need to be 
part of the understanding of profes- 
sionals who are engaged in any type 
of group work. Because of the nature 
of the organization of life in a camp 
setting the book should prove extreme- 
ly stimulating to camp directors and 
staff persons. 

In the early part of his analysis the 
author defines group work as a meth- 
od of working with persons to effect 
personality growth and achieve social- 











- Laughing Loon 2 
DIVING BOARDS 


and 


Water Sports Equipment 


Illustrated above is one of the 
action-tested “Laughing Loon” div- 
ing boards designed especially for 
outdoor use. Meets standard speci- 
fications, is moderately priced and 
built to stand up under the hardest 
usage. 


Other “Laughing Loon” tested and 
guaranteed water sports equip- 
ment includes “Build It Yourself” 
demountable steel piers, pool and 
float ladders, floats, etc. 


Write for new FREE 
Water Sports Catalog 


HUSSEY MFG. CO., INC. 
549 Railroad Ave., N. Berwick, Me. 


Also mfrs. of Portable Steel Bleachers and 
Grandstands, Flag Poles, and Misc. Iron. 








\FREE CATALOG 


ART & CRAFT SUPPLIES 





Dependable Art and Craft 
Supplies and Equipment 
for Camp Use. 





LEATHER POTTERY 
BASKETRY ART BOOKS 
BLOCK PRINTING 


DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP 


Dept. CM 254 Wheeling, W. Va. 














AVENARIUS 
CARBOLINEUM 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


. 
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WOOD STAIN — 
Beautiful rustic 
brown. 


WOOD PRESERVER 
—Adds years to life 
= exposed to 
rot. 


TERMITE STOPPER 
Repels insects. 





Apply anywhere—brush, spray or quick dip 
—no pressure needed. Over four times 
richer than creosote in wood preserving oils. 


CARBOLINEUM WOOD PRESERVING CO., 
Dept. C, MILWAUKEE 3, WIS. 
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There’s no substitute 
for experience 





CAMP INSURANCE 


SPECIALISTS 





Write or phone for information 


ALFRED BERMAN & CO. 


110 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 
WI 7-5733 
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INDIAN CRAFT SUPPLIES 


A Real Camper's Craft. 
All types of kits for 
American Indian Crafts. 
Also 
Curios and Souvenirs. 
For past 25 years. 


Send for complete 
catalogue 













ew Bape 
Bi ume Traine aSares ©, tne.107” 
155 Lexington Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 


Tel. MU. 3-2635 











Direct Prices To 
Camps, Schools, 
Churches and 

All Organizations 


Write for Catalog 











ON ONROE TRUCKS 


MONRO 
STACK ONLY 29/7 HIGH and Discounts 


THE “Wonroe. COMPANY 


477 CHURCH STREET « « e « COLF tow. 


KEN-KAYE KRAFTS CO. 
COMPLETE Electric Tools 


Leathercraft 
SUPPLIES Minor Crafts 
- Model Crafts 
x: Woodenware 
‘tes Metalcraft 
Sh crcary Motor Tools 
iecsssiassess Whittling 

e Drafting 
Painting 

» Ue Drawing 

a ae Pottery 

Ba A Felt 


Si; 




















1277 WASHINGTON _~ STREET 
WEST NEWTON 65, MASS. 
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ly desirable goals. He makes a clear 
distinction between the function of the 
group leader and that of the group 
worker, as follows: 

“The group worker is a professional 
person who is employed to influence 
group life, to enable the personality of 
persons to develop (sometimes called 
adjustment) and to inculcate social 
values (sometimes called character 
building.) He is responsible to affect 
pace and progress in group develop- 
ment. The elected leader has no obliga- 
tion to teach; the group leader has.” 

Directed primarily to those employ- 
ed in social welfare agencies, the ma- 
terial, however, contains basic princi- 
ples and ideas that can be used effec- 
tively in the variety of situations to be 
found in the administration of a camp. 
The chapters dealing with democratic 
framework, achieving goals, commit- 
tees, delegate councils, mass activities 
and citizenship education are full of 
specific suggestions based on sound 
educational principles that can be readi- 
ly applied in work with camp com- 
mittees, leadership training sessions, 
camp councils, management of tent or 
cabin groups, and the development, 
administration and supervision of pro- 
gram activities. 

One of the most significant sections 
is that which relates to environment 
and cultural factors. Here the author 
draws upon the finding of recent so- 
cialogical research. He helps the reader 
to see how factors in culture and en- 
vironment condition people’s behavior, 
mold their personalities and produce 
their social values. He gives over- 
whelming evidence of the need for 
adequate records of campers’ back- 
ground and personal history, if camp 
staffs are to understand camper be- 
havior, provide intelligent guidance 
and focus program on_ individual 
needs. 

This is a book that should be in 
the library of every camp director, It 
is a resource that can be dipped into 
from time to time to examine practice 
and improve skills. It should provide 
camp directors with better insights as 
to how group work methods can be 
effectively applied to camp organiza- 
tion and program. 


How to Improve Your Softball 
PusuisHer: A. S. Barnes & Co., 232 
Madison Ave., New York, $.50. 
This tenth sports instructional book- 
let in The Athletic Institute’s How to 
Improve Your Sport series will make 
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hates 


a valuable addition to the camp’s sports 
library. 

Beginners in the game of softball— 
and advanced students as well—will 
find the book a valuable aid in learn- 
ing more about the game. All the fun- 
damentals are detailed with clear, step- 
by-step photos—390 of them—and are 
accompanied by accurate descriptive 
commentary. The book includes chap- 
ters on the Game, Throwing, Fielding, 
Hitting, Baserunning, Pitching, Base 
Play and Defensive Team Play. 


Camp Sanitation Guide 

AutHor: Arthur W. Selverstone. 

PusLisHER: Bead Publishing Co., 522 
Rugby Rd., Brooklyn 26, N. Y. $1.00 
plus 10¢ postage. 


This useful 24-page handbook has 
been designed to assist and guide camp 
directors in their handling of most of 
the sanitary problems involved in run- 
ning a camp. It covers five areas of 
sanitation: dishwashing and steriliza- 
tion; garbage and rubbish disposal; 
sleeping and living quarters, food stor- 
age and refrigeration; and water sup- 
ply. 

Included in the chapter on dish- 
washing and sterilization are sections 
on both manual and machine dish- 
washing, sanitizing dishes, drying and 
storage. Garbage and rubbish disposal 
and discussed with several suggestions 
on the most effective practices. 

The chapter on sleeping and living 
quarters covers both tents and cabins, 
relative to outside surroundings as well 
as indoor cleanliness. Food storage 
and food refrigeration are given good 
treatment. The final area discussed is 
that of water supply. Safe practices 
in using both spring and well water 
are discussed. 

Though the handbook has been 
written with authority and practical 
experience, it is not too technical for 
any director. The suggestions have 
been designed as minimum standards 
for camps in localities where no such 
rules have been established. 

Dr. Selverstone, himself a camp di- 
rector, has enlisted the aid of out- 
standing experts in the fields of public 
health, sanitary engineering, federal or 
state service and camp consultation. 
In addition, studies of the sanitary 
practices of a large number of camps, 
suggested standards of national camp- 
ing organizations and the writings of 
outstanding camp people have been 
considered. 
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Recreation: Text and Readings 
Autuors C. Brightbill and H. Meyer. 


PuBLisHER: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 5th 
Ave., New York 11, $6.35. 


Reviewer: Charles F. Weckwerth, Di- 
rector of Recreation and Camping, 
Springfield (Mass.) College. 


The duo team, Brightbill and Meyer, 
has again scored another goal for the 
growing field of recreation. These au- 
thors have brought together a large 
body of helpful information which 
should prove useful to laymen, legisla- 
tors and professional personnel. 


The title of this book accurately de- 
scribes its contents in that it does serve 
as a “text” and in addition, brings to- 
gether a highly selected series of read- 
ings under one cover. To many per- 
sons, a large number of these selections 
are unknown. Avid bookworms and 
the relatively few researchists would 
undoubtedly have access to most, if 
not all, of the references reported in 
this new book. Now one can own such 
a gold mine as a reference manual. 


The book has been organized into 
twelve chapter headings appropriately 
to include leisure, philosophy, history, 
relationships with government, govern- 
ment and special interests agencies, so- 
cial institutes, leadership, organization, 
and planning. Each chapter also con- 
tains helpful insights from the wide 
experience of the authors. A_ well- 
organized index makes this book a 
valuable reference manual. One danger 
seems to be present in that the reader 
can very easily mistake the writings of 
others for the authors’ opinions. 


With particular reference to the 
camping movement, these authors have 
concerned themselves briefly with the 
following matters: 


1. With reference to camps, they 
refer to classification, residence and 
day camps, their characteristics, co- 
educational relationships, development 
with reference to organization, public 
school, site selection and statistics. 


2. With reference to camping, they 
discuss values, definitions, planning, 
trends, problems and relation to educa- 
tion. 


One who serves in the professional 
field of recreation and in any of its 
kindred services will welcome such a 
reference manual for his own personal 
library. It probably does not include 
enough camp information usually re- 
quested by camp directors, counselors, 
parents, etc. 





CAMPING 
CRAFT 
SUPPLIES 


Our new 1954 Catalog features 
the latest in camp crafts. Ideal 
supplies for your Arts & Crafts 
workshop. Discounts offered to 
all camps. 


CANE * LEATHER 
HANDBAG MATERIALS 

GLOVE FABRICS @ PLASTICS 
TEXTILE PAINTING @ CORK 
ALUMINUM @ GLOVE LEATHER 





Many other articles listed in our 
New 1954 Catalog. Yours for 
the asking! : 4 me 
CRAFTSMAN SUPPLY HOUSE 
Dept. 12 Scottsville, N. Y. 


















MAKE BOOMERANGS! 





Balsa pre-curved, wing-shaped slats 
furnished. Ends to be shaped according 
to directions. Decorate to suit. 

12” size — $2.40 per doz. sets 
18’ . size — $4.20 per doz. sets 
MAGNUS BRUSH & CRAFT MATERIALS 
108 Franklin St. New York 13, N. Y. 











TENTS canvas coons 








COVERS — TENT FLYS 
FOR CAMPING 
WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


POWERS & CO. Srnsaerccin’ss,“”* 

















MAKE GENUINE LEATHER 
BELTS « WALLETS e HANDBAGS, ETC. 


a FOR FUN OR PROFIT 


Crown has the largest se- 
e 
pees 


accessories at F> 
lowest money- | 
saving prices. 
Finest leathers, 
lacings, kits, Bia 
etc. Genuine 
\‘Craftool’’Stamps. 
Prompt service. 


WRITE_ Dept.ACA 


CROWN LEATHERCO. 
22 SPRUCE ST. NEW YORK 38,N. Y. 


lection of leathercraft 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 





HELP WANTED 


COUNSELORS _ swimming, canoe- 
ing, sailing, crafts, tennis. Michigan 
private girls’ camp. Write Box 147, 
Camping Magazine, 


EXPERIENCED PROGRAM DIREC- 
TOR for fine Michigan private girls’ 
camp. Physical Education background. 
Write Box 148, Camping Magazine. 


COUNSELORS—Vermont girls’ camp. 
Group leaders, sports, canoeing, na- 
ture, ceramics. Unregimented pro- 
gram, emphasis on girl planning and 
individual development, friendly at- 
mosphere, good salaries. Write Box 
144, Camping Magazine. 


CALIFORNIA PRIVATE boys’ and 
separate girls’ camp seeks permanent 
staff with successful experience. 
Couples considered. Box 143, Camping 


Magazine. 


COUNSELORS. Wah-kon-dah, non- 
sectarian private boys’ camp on the 
great lake of the Ozarks in Missouri, 
has consistently grown each year and 
is looking for additional staff mem- 
bers seeking permanent summer jobs. 
Excellent pay to start, with good pos- 
sibility for advancement to Depart- 
ment Heads. Also looking for Jewish 
staff member from Chicago with fol- 
lowing. Write Ben J. Kessler, Rocky 


Mount, Mo. 


CAMP DIRECTOR for large religious 
conference camp in New Hampshire. 
Administrative experience; staff of 60. 
Write Box 126, Camping Magazine. 


COUNSELORS. Heads for sw:mming 
and canoeing. Camp crafts and trips, 
sailing, athletics, tennis and golf. Ver- 
mont girls’ camp. Box 137, Camping 


Magazine. 


EXECUTIVE HEAD COUNSELOR— 
large, famous, long-established Mass. 
girls’ camp. Must be 25+, experienced 
and trained. Commensurate high sal- 
ary. Write Box 125, Camping Maga- 
zine. 


Y.W.C.A. CAMP in New York state 
seeks additional experienced staff 
wanting continued summer connec- 
tions. Decentralized program for 250 
girls—ages 9 to 17. Group leaders, gen- 
eral counselors, teen-age activities di- 
rector, waterfront, conservation and 
camp craft counselors. Write Box 132, 


Camping Magazine. 


COUNSELORS. Midwest private boys’ 
camp seeks additional experienced 
staff. General, crafts, waterfront, sail- 
ing and canoeing, tripping with cook- 
ing know-how; Village Director with 
programming experience. Give com- 
plete details in first letter. Write Box 
129, Camping Magazine. 


EXPERIENCED DIRECTOR for 
Crippled Children’s Camp, North Jer- 
sey. State qualifications. Must have 
some experience with cripples. Write 
Box 53, Glen Ridge, N. J. 
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PROGRAM DIRECTOR—mature, ex- 
perienced in all phases of camping 
and program for Agency camp in 
Midwest. Thirty miles from Milwau- 
kee. In reply state qualifications and 
references, Box 146, Camping Maga- 
zine. 


COUNSELORS. New Engiand Camp 
seeks top grade, experienced counse- 
lors for following specialties: water- 
front, riflery, athletics, sailing, pio- 
neering, canoeing, music, arts and 
crafts, nature. Applicants desired from 
all parts of the country. Box 140, 
Camping Magazine. 


HEAD COUNSELOR. New England 
boys’ camp seeks experienced head 
counselor with program skills and 
sound approach to camper, staff rela- 
tionships. Give educational back- 
ground, full camp experience, refer- 
ences, salary. Box 139, Camping Maga- 
zine. 


CAMP DIRECTOR for Y.M.C.A,. Boys’ 
Camp in the Pocono Mountains of 
Pennsylvania. Experience — Christian 
committment necessary. Write Earl 
Armstrong, 45 Bleecker St., Newark, 
N. J. 


POSITION WANTED 


YOUNG WOMAN seeks position as 
assistant director, head counselor or 
younger girls’ unit director. Three 
years counseling; programming ex- 
perience. West coast preferred but 
willing to go elsewhere if camp as- 
sumes transportation costs. Box 145, 
Camping Magazine. 


ADMINISTRATIVE POSITION in 
good camp desired by experienced, 
professionally trained group worker. 
Available summers beginning June 
Ist. Housing facilities at camp needed 
for wife and small child. Box 141, 
Camping Magazine. 


INDIAN LORE SPECIALIST — Red 
Dawn, Sioux. Complete, colorful pro- 
gram of crafts, dance, ceremonial in- 
structions. Experienced nationally top 
boys’ camps. Geared all ages. Write: 
1018 South First Avenue, Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota. 


MALE DIRECTOR or HEAD COUN- 
SELOR for July, August. Teacher, ex- 
perienced, well qualified all phases 
program, personnel, administration, 
agency and private camping. Wife 
equally qualified as associate. Box 
142, Camping Magazine. 


DIRECTOR OR HEAD COUNSELOR 
mature, ten years’ experience. Wife 
available as counselor or unit head. 
Both teachers. Write Box 138, Camp- 
ing Magazine. 





CLASSIFIED RATES 


eictilaaiocsie ibe dehCusennaahineal 20¢ per word 
3 times ........... same copy, 15¢ per word 


Minimum cost per insertion—$4.00 
Box Service—add cost of five words 


Classified advertising’ payable in advance 


Send copy and inquiries to 
CAMPING MAGAZINE 
705 Park Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 











FOR SALE 


NORTHERN WISCONSIN CAMP 
SUITABLE FOR BOYS OR GIRLS 


Property on chain of 27 connected 
lakes, sand beach; about 25 acres of 
beautifully wooded, virgin timbered 
land; buildings modern in every re- 
spect; main lodge and six cottages; 
can accommodate at least 100; may 
be purchased on terms, if desired. 
For further details, write the owner, 
JOHN E. MCKENNA, 630 FIRST 
AVENUE, ANTIGO, WISCONSIN. 


OPERATING RIDING CAMP for girls 
in Irish Hills, Mich. 100 acres; 65 
tillable acres and house for extra in- 
come; present capacity 27; room for 
expansion; excelient clientele; owner 
will assist with enrollments; 12 good 
riding horses and saddles; good net 
income; reasonable price and terms. 
L. C. Reimann, 1725 Landsdowne Rd., 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


AMERICAN PLAN RESORT on two 
connecting lakes near Wisconsin 
River. 17 cabins. 10 acres cleared for 
playground, Will consider personal 
connection with present owner jointly 
financing camp. Write Walter deHaas, 
Eagle River, Wisconsin. 


SUCCESSFUL OPERATING CAMP, 
northern Michigan. 30 acres, 1500 ft. 
shoreline on large lake. 45 x 100 lodge, 
9 cabins, infirmary. Completely equip- 
ped, ready to move into. Capacity 100 
total. Owner retiring. L. C. Reimann, 
1725 Landsdowne Road, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 


ASHEVILLE CAMP SITE located five 
miles from town. 105 acres in secluded 
cove; good five acres lake site; large 
lodge. Possesses every camp qualifica- 
tion. Write Jack Barfield, Booth & 
Co., Asheville, N. C. 


NATIONALLY KNOWN BOYS’ CAMP. 
Located on Pokegama Lake, near 
Grand Rapids, Minnesota. Access by 
water to several rivers and many 
lakes. All buildings and equipment in 
excellent condition. Facilities for 75 
boys and counselors. Equipment in- 
cludes fine dining room and kitchen 


service — rifle range and 8 target 
rifles _. houseboat — 6 Larson boats 
— 2 motors — 8 canoes — 3 Johnson 


sailboats. Athletic and beach equip- 
ment of all kinds. Owner’s death 
necessitates sale. Total price $40,000, 
$10,000 cash. For inspection appoint- 
ment, write Hedman’s Resort Ex- 
change, Grand Rapids, Minn. 
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